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DUE TO A LACK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRAST 


BETWEEN TEXT AND BACKGROUND, PAGE 40 
DID NOT REPRODUCE WELL. 


HE COMMUNITY is a_ constant 

source of learning experiences. 
Here experiences mean something to 
the child, for everything happens in 
a living context. By using community 
resources the school has a rich po- 
tential for effective learning. Our 
March issue will deal with the com- 
munity (both local and in a broader 
sense) as a source of learning ma- 
terials. 


Our Cover This Month is by NEA 
Publications Division, de Graffen- 
ried List, photographer. The photo 
was taken at the Charles Sumner 
elementary school in Washington, 
D.C., with Janet Moy, Jimmy Lewis, 
and Pat Ford as models. 


Photo Credits . . . Pages 36, 37, 38, 
courtesy audio-visual center, Virginia 
State College. 

Page 41, courtesy Philip Lewis; 
photos at top by Edward Schmid; 
side photos by Lewis. 

Pages 44, 45, courtesy Palo Alto 
(Calif.) Unified School District. 

Pages 46, 47, courtesy Harold E. 
Richardson, author. 

Pages 48, 49, 50, stills from Pag- 
eant of America Filmstrips, courtesy 
Yale University Press Film Service. 

Page 52, stills from Widdicombe 
Fair and Lincolnshire Poacher, cour- 
tesy British Information Services. 

Page 53, stills from Images Medie- 
vales, courtesy Film Images, 1860 
Broadway, N. Y.; Martin and Gaston, 
courtesy Brandon Films; Ping and 
Make Way for Ducklings, courtesy 
Weston Woods Studios, Weston, 
Conn.; John Henry, courtesy Educa- 
tional Film Sales Department, Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


About the Authors 


Vera M. Falconner began work- 
ing with filmstrips in 1932 as a col- 
lege freshman and later increased her 
know-how as a teacher. She has pro- 
duced 22 filmstrips in the field of re- 
habilitation and physical medicine, 
and during the war, headed up a film- 
strip project for the USAFI visual 
aids department. She has been AV 
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aids editor of Scholastic Teacher 
since 1949, and of Practical Home 
Economics for the past few years. 


Harry A. Johnson, professor of 
education and director of the audio- 
visual center at Virginia State Col- 
lege, began his teaching career in 
music and English. 
He received his 
doctor’s degree 
from Columbia 
University and 
taught graduate 
courses there in 
audio-visual edu- 
fa cation in 1952. He 

is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Virginia Education 
Bulletin and has written for Educa- 
tional Screen. 


Henry M. Gunn, superintendent 
at Palo Alto, Calif., is a former pres- 
ident of the Oregon College of Edu- 
cation. He has also been professor of 
education at the University of South- 
ern California. He serves on the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Children and 
Youth; is a contributor to Nations 
Schools and American School Board 
Journal. 


Harold E. Richardson writes 
that he has given at least 24 lectures 
on Afghanistan since his return to 
the United States last fall. When not 
practicing this avocation, he is pro- 
fessor in the science department of 
Oswego (N.Y.) Teachers College. 
After two years as audio-visual spe- 
cialist for the International Coopere- 
tion Administration in Kabul, Dr. 
Richardson left an audio-visual cen- 
ter capable of producing moving pic- 
tures, filmstrips, posters, charts, and 
photographic presentations. 


Before his present job as instructor 
in audio-visual education at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, John Dris- 
coll was writer-director for commer- 
cial film companies (industrial and 
educational) in New Orleans and At- 
lanta, Ga. He received his master’s 
degree in motion pictures from 


UCLA. 
Philip Lewis, who made his first 


contribution to AU- ges 
pio - VisuaL In- 
STRUCTION in De- @ 
cember, is chair- 
man of the depart- 9 
ment of education 
and director of the 
TV workshop at 
Chicago Teachers 
College. His exper- 
ience in TV is both commercial and 
educational. 


A new subscriber? AVI is being promoted by Neville Pearson, 
AVCAM president, and Erwin Welke, director of AV exten- 
sion, Minnesota U, at October meeting of MEA in St. Paul. 


Y OF MINNESOTA 
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The man who 
wouldn't give up 


500 MASSED ROCKETS shook the brand-new 
Brooklyn Bridge, screamed up into the May eve- 
ning and showered the city with red and gold. 

While behind a darkened window, a big, gaunt 
man sat and watched, too crippled and pain- 
wracked to attend the opening day festivities for 
the bridge. 

This was a pity, for he had built it. 

Which means that when money gave out, Chief 
Engineer Roebling pleaded for more. When dis- 
turbing changes of plan had to be made, Roebling 
fought them through. And when a hundred pan- 
icked men were trapped under the East River in a 
flooded caisson, Roebling saved them. 

Spinning the giant steel spiderweb not only 
exacted 13 years of Roebling’s life, from 1870 to 
1883, but very early in the game it crippled him 
forever with the caisson disease. 

But he never gave up, saw the job through to 
the end. His were the courage, skill and vision 
that make Americans a nation of great builders— 
a strong, growing nation. And a nation whose 
Savings Bonds rank with the world’s finest in- 
vestments. 

For the constructive strength of 168 million 
Americans stands behind these Bonds. This is why, 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds, our Govern- 
ment can absolutely guarantee the safety of your 
principal—up to any amount—and the rate of in- 
terest you receive. 

You cannot get a better guarantee than that. 
Why not invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly 
—where you bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work? And hold the Savings 
Bonds you have. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. a ae does not pay for this adverti: t. It is donated 
by this p ion with the Advertising Council and the 
Publishers of America. 
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By 
HARRY A. 
JOHNSON 


VIRGINIY 
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: OUNDED as Virginia Normal and 
i F Collegiate Institute in 1882, Vir- 
ginia State College now has three 
major colleges— Teachers College, 
Land Grant College, and Liberal Arts 
College. It is located on a 200-acre 
campus with 45 permanent buildings 
and offers majors in 22 departments. 
Fifteen hundred students and 300 staff 
members form the main school. The 
department of audio-visual education 


DHERING to the policy that an 
A audio-visual center should first 
cater to the needs of the institution 
it is serving, the AV center at Vir- 
ginia State College has shaped its pro- 
gram accordingly for 15 years. Its 
chief function has been to provide a 
better center of operation for the im- 
portant task of enriching instruction 
in the college program and in the 
state public school system, 

Occupying the entire third floor of 
the new Foster Hall Activities 
Building, the AV Center provides 
many services daily for every area of 
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(a department of the school of educa- 
tion) offers courses in Teaching 
Through Radio and Television; Au- 
dio-Visual Materials of Instruction; 
Materials and Projects in Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction; and a _ graduate 
course in Organization, Supervision 
and Administration of Audio-Visual 
Materials. Shown in the photo is 
Virginia Hall, the administration 
building. 


college life. Although the greatest 
service is to the academic program, 
the center is available to the public 
relations office, student and_ staff 
clubs, extra curricular activities, ad- 
ministrative staff, and conferences. 
Through AV courses, workshops, 
conferences and individual requests, 
teachers and students gain practical 
experience in a well-equipped labora- 
tory with more than 25 electrical out- 
lets. Supervised help in working with 
audio-visual devices is available at a 
phone call’s notice any time during 
the school week. 


TUDENTS and staff interested in 

drama, speech, and music make 
good use of the sound studios. A mod- 
ern control room is equipped with 
turntables, built-in tape recorders, 
microphone outlets, a disc recorder, 
and a library of tapes and discs. Prac- 
tice tapes are on hand for repeated 
rehearsals. These studios, heavily car- 
peted and equipped with draperies 
and sound-proof ceilings, provide stu- 
dents with an opportunity to achieve 
technical excellence, and serve from 
18 to 25 persons daily. 


O NE of the most widely used serv- 
ices is the listening room (be- 
low). Students wishing to make re- 
cordings, listen to records, FM, or 
AM radio programs can use one of 
four listening booths. Well-insulated 
with glass doors, they are large 
enough to accommodate two or three 
persons, and open on a larger view- 
ing room for television. Students who 
do not have radios or record players 
of their own make use of these lis- 
tening booths, and often make tape 
recordings from discs which are on 
temporary loan. 

(See next page) 
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HOTOGRAPHIC services (averag- 
ing 50 a month) are sponsored 
in collaboration with the college de- 


partment of public relations. In ad- 
dition to public relations functions, 
the service provides teachers with 
technical assistance in making slides 
and filmstrips. AV personnel super- 
vise the supplies, and a competent 
student assistant is in charge. The 
center often does photographic work 
for extra-curricular and off-campus 
programs. 


PRODUCTION LABORATORY is one 
A of the newest services in the AV 
program. Furnished with the neces- 
sary equipment and materials (in- 
cluding a lettering machine) it is 
open to staff members and cadet 
teachers wishing to construct simple 
teaching materials. Here AV students 


yer film showing service is the 
oldest of the center. The instruc- 
tor designates the hour and place, 
and the center provides the film, 
necessary equipment, and a student 
operator. The classes may be held at 
the center in one of several viewing 
rooms devoted exclusively to that 


EMBERS of the Radio-Television 
M Group are students who wish to 
develop skill in radio and television 
announcing, writing, directing, and 
acting. This is a departmental club 
which sponsors such activities as the 
broadcast of the annual state music 
festival, announcing the homecoming 


N” PICTURED on these pages but 
a part of the audio-visual center 
are: the weekly Children’s Theater 
presented for children aged three to 
six, parents, and students in psychol- 
ogy, guidance, elementary education, 
and home economics (approximately 
40 showings per year) ; a conference 
room and audio-visual library; a 
workroom for storage, minor repairs 
and maintenance of audio-visual 
equipment which is distributed daily 
throughout the college; and a center 
bulletin produced weekly and sent out 
to students and staff. 


have an opportunity to put into prac- 
tice theories concerning the construc- 
tion of bulletin boards, mounting and 
filing flat pictures, and other graphic 
work. A Fine Arts major gives as- 
sistance several hours per day and 
keeps inventory of needed materials. 


purpose, or equipment may be sent to 
the classroom. More than 5000 films 
are shown at Virginia State College 
during a school year and summer. 
Staff members are encouraged to in- 
clude appropriations in their annual 
budgets for the purchase of films for 
their departments. These are stored 
and maintained at the center. 


parade and the broadcast portion of 
the ROTC ball. They produce tele- 
vision and radio programs in con- 
nection with the objectives of Amer- 
ican Education Week and occasional- 
ly broadcast Sunday Morning Chapel 
House, Easter programs, and Christ- 
mas dramas and music. 
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WITHIN T 
FAMILY 


HE USE of motion pictures in teach- 
ing children to read came in for a 
large share of attention at the North 
Dakota audio-visual conference in Oc- 
tober. Owen H. Johnson, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, showed sound films 
and used the opaque projector to dem- 
onstrate that motion pictures can pro- 
vide experiences as background for 
reading. 

Irving Spigle, University of North 
Dakota; Mrs. Cynthia Selland, Fargo 
public schools; and Judith H. Rue, 
Bismarck public schools, were re-elected 
as president, vice-president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the North Dakota or- 
ganization. 

John Hewston, Bismarck, and Ger- 
trude Linnertz, Minot, were elected 
members at large to the executive com- 
mittee. President Spigle has appointed 
O. S. Anderson, Fargo, and Miss Lin- 
nertz on the program committee for 
next year’s meeting in Minot. 


Officers Installed 


Officers elected for the year were 
installed November 2 at the annual 
banquet of the Southern Section, Audio- 
Visual Education Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

The new president is Pierce E. Pat- 
terson, Santa Ana; vice-president, Ben 
Gumm, San Diego City Schools; secre- 
tary, Elizabeth Dawson, Los Angeles 
City Schools; and treasurer, George 
Lange, Los Angeles City Schools. Mr. 
Patterson replaces Frank F. Gorow as 
representative to the DAVI Board of 
Directors. 


Note on PENNAVID 

PENNAVID reports a successful fall 
conference with Keynoter L. C. Larson, 
DAVI’s_ president, speaking on the 
topic, “Goals for the Classroom Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials.” Speaker 
at the dinner meeting, Clara Cocker- 
ville, assistant superintendent of Arm- 
strong County Schools, discussed admin- 
istration of the AV program. 


PENNAVID’s conference next fall 
will be at York October 24-26. Members 
of the committee in charge are Jesse 
Brown, York, chairman; Dr. Oxhandler, 
East Stroudsberg State Teachers Col- 
lege; Irving G. Boerlin, Pennsylvania 
State University; Paul F. McClure, 
Lansdowne; Earl Powers, Villa Nova 
University; F. A. Sisson, Mount Leb- 
anon; and Dorothy Williams, Clear- 
field. 

New officers for the organization 
are J. Morris Jones, McKeesport, presi- 
dent; R. W. Richards, Uniontown, vice- 
president; William S. Chiverton, Abing- 
ton, secretary-treasurer; and Daniel 
Rohrbach, Boyerton, executive secre- 
tary. 


Oklahoma Surveys 

Clifford Costley, director of the teach- 
ing materials center, Oklahoma City, 
gave a report at AVCO’s annual meet- 
ing of the audio-visual survey made by 
consultants from the DAVI Field Serv- 
ice Committee last spring. 

He reported the following recom- 
mendations made by an evaluation com- 
mittee which was one of the outcomes 
of the survey: that the film library be 
expanded; that descriptive materials 
such ag guides, manuals, and study 
prints be made more readily available; 
that immediate attention be given to im- 
proving projection possibilities; that a 
positive policy for the maintenance and 
replacement of AV equipment be formu- 
lated; that college and in-service train- 
ing be stressed. 

Currently, the AVCO research com- 
mittee under Earl Cross of the State 
Department of Education as chairman 
is making a survey of AV costs in 
Oklahoma. This will be a comparative 
study showing relative cost for a num- 
ber of years. 

New officers for AVCO are Lindsay 
Campbell, Supulpa public schools, pres- 
ident; Wilbur Jones, Moore public 
schools, vice-president; Edna Camp- 
bell, county superintendent, Buffalo, 
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secretary; and Clifford Costley, treas- 
urer. 

The audio-visual section of the Okla- 
homa Education Association elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: Adrian D. Wickstrum, Panhandle 
A & M, chairman; Glenn Sizemore, 
Northeast State College, vice-chairman; 
and Earl Cross, secretary. 


AVID of Indiana 


A trip through the plant of the United 
States Steel Company will be part 
of the program when AVID of Indiana 
holds its tenth anniversary meeting in 
Gary, April 11-13. 

Four new audio-visual appointees 
serving in Indiana this year are: James 
Cole, full-time director of Lake County 
schools; Jack Frame, full-time director 
in Columbus; Gene Faris, supervisor at 
the Indiana University School; and 
Donald Baker, half-time director in 
Rensselaer. 

During last semester, Indiana Uni- 
versity served 17 extension classes in 
12 cities in the state. The two courses 
were utilization of audio-visual mate- 
rials, and preparation of inexpensive 
instructional materials. 

The increased demand for these 
courses seem to rise from the new state 
rules concerning commissioning of 
school buildings which require audio- 
visual programs in each school. The 
teacher in charge must have a minimum 
of five semester hours in audio-visual 
courses. 

The School City of Evansville is 
constructing an educational radio sta- 
tion and expects to be on the air with 
it this school year. This makes the 
ninth public school radio station li- 
censed in Indiana. 

AVID members cooperated with spe- 
cialists in elementary grades in the 
preparation of a handbook designed to 
help elementary classroom teachers. 
The project was set up by Mrs. Altha J. 
Sullivan, administrative assistant in 
charge of audio-visual education, State 
Department of Public Instruction. The 
handbook is published and distributed 
by the latter. 


TEXAVED Expands 


TEXAVED is having growing pains. 
During the past year it has been re- 
considering its form of organization 
and membership qualifications. Many 
within the organization have felt that 
the present membership limitation (to 
AV directors and coordinators, and 
professors in colleges and universities) 
is too rigid. Thus TEXAVED though 
retaining its original name will appear 
as the “Texas Audio-Visual Education 

(Continued on page 51) 
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HE INCREASING DEMANDS on Chi- 

cago-area teachers to participate 
in educational TV activities prompted 
the decision to offer a three-credit- 
hour course at the Chicago Teachers 
College during the summer of 1956. 
The success of the initial venture has 
already established the workshop as 
a regular part of the in-service offer- 
ings and two terms have been com- 
pleted at this writing. 

The purpose of the workshop is to 
prepare teachers in the production 
and utilization aspects of telecasting. 
With this in mind, the workshop plan- 
ners established three guideposts 
which would focus on the special 
needs involved, to wit: an audio- 
visual course previously completed by 
more than 1000 teachers was desig- 
nated a prerequisite to make certain 
a common background of experi- 
ence and information; all activities 
planned are school-oriented within the 
requirements and limitations of pres- 
entday telecasting; as far as possible 
the materials employed and _tech- 
niques developed are related to re- 
sources that can be duplicated in most 
schools. 

The cooperation of WTTW-TV, 
Chicago’s educational channel, made 
it possible to concentrate on that sta- 
tion as an example of a telecasting 
center, and to have members of their 
staff meet with the workshop on spe- 
cial problems. 

During initial meetings the group 
became familiar with the organization 
of personnel and facilities involved 
with studios, control rooms, projec- 
tion rooms, properties, and other sim- 
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WORKSHOP 
FOR 


ilar details. Printed studio floor plans 
(to scale) and duplicated sheets show- 
ing the layout of station facilities were 
distributed to the participants. These, 
coordinated with prepared transpar- 
encies used on an overhead projector, 
served to unify the concepts involved. 


Visual signals, cues, TV parlance, 
and abbreviations followed next on 
the agenda. These were demonstrated 
and explained and participants were 
given the opportunity to practice 
them. A Vidicon TV camera, cabled 
closed-circuit to a large-screen tele- 
vision receiver in the same room, 
served to make graphic the effects of 
lens changes—ranging from the wide- 
angle to the telephoto product. Depth- 
of-field, as related to lens character- 
istics and as affected by varying light 
levels, was demonstrated with this 
setup through the manipulation of a 
single flood light, thus eliminating in- 
volved technical approaches. 

At this time instruction was given 
in the layout of a Bretz-type viewing 
box, and all participants constructed 
one to enable them to perform view- 
ing exercises and for subsequent use 
in the production of scripts and place- 
ment of sets. Such video techniques 
as the pan, tilt, truck, etc., were all 
executed with the closed-circuit chain. 
Place and preparation of | slides, 
crawls, easel cards, and other graphic 
materials were also clarified. 

Participants viewed a 1600-foot 
reel of excerpts of educational TV 
kinescopes and films dealing with 
various academic areas. After each 
segment, the projector was stopped 


and a discussion conducted concern- 
ing openers, teasers, pacing, continu- 
ity, content, sets, camera angles, per- 
formers, and closing sequences. With 
this experience to draw upon, the 
workshop visited WITW-TV to in- 
spect facilities, sit in on rehearsals, 
and watch producer-directors at work 
in the control room. Some of the 
shows seen in rehearsal provided fol- 
low-up assignments for later viewing 
at home. 

At this point, the workshop direc- 
tor introduced sample scripts and 
drew attention to their common ele- 
ments. Participants made a study of 
timing, back timing, designations for 
audio and video segments, the list- 
ing and identification of props, films, 
recordings, slides, easel cards, and 
other necessary components. At this 
stage each person wrote a complete 
15-minute script in some special area 
of interest. These were later viewed 
as projected images by the entire 
group. 

The resulting discussions revealed 
an almost universal need for exten- 
sive revisions and modifications. 
When these were accomplished an 
additional assignment was made. 
Each participant prepared a floor-plot 
to scale, showing the placement of 
the set and props, as well as diagrams 
to indicate camera placement and 
movements as indicated in the script. 
It was here that the Bretz box was 
again utilized to help calculate lens 
selections so they could be indicated 
on the margins of the script. Here, 
too, the shot-plotter was introduced 
and demonstrated on the overhead 
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Top below: Production kit holds spirit 
masters for script duplication, 2x2 and 
glass slide materials, easel card blanks, 
and acetate sheets for transparencies. 


Center: Original script written by 
each workshop member is accompanied by 
floor plot of sets, props, and camera 
movements coordinated with the script. 


Bottom: Using shot-plotter in connec- 
tion with a scale diagram of Studio 1, 
WTTW, to plan TV camera placement and 
movements in relation to sets and props. 


Workshop member inspects patch 
and light control « le in studios of 
WTTW, cooperating Chicago station. 


projector in conjunction with a trans- 
parency of a studic floor plan. 

The improved scripts revealed suf- 
ficient growth and grasp on the part 
of the class members to organize the 
workshop into production teams of 
six members each. These sub-groups 
selected areas of interest and divided 
the work assignments necessary to 
produce a 15-minute television show 
from start to finish. Activities in- 
volved script writing, making graph- 
ics from a kit of materials provided 
for the purpose, arranging for props, 
sets, costumes, talent and camera re- 
hearsals, selecting recordings and 
transcriptions for audio effects and 
so on. 

Rather than use the Vidicon TV 
chain equipment available at the col- 
lege for the sub-group productions, 
the workshop group decided to design 
and build operational mockup chains 
that could be duplicated in any school. 
(See Building Your Own Rehearsal 
Chain in the December 1956 Aupto- 
VisuaL INSTRUCTION.) 

These inexpensive mockup cameras 
have shoulder harness mounts, are 
electrically cabled to a control con- 
sole, provide operating tally lights, 
as well as audio intercommunication 
between the director and members of 
the floor crew. Film chains are simu- 
lated by using conventional projec- 
tors directed toward either of two 
movie screens identified as “Film 
Chain No. 1,” and “Film Chain No. 
2.” Recordings, transcriptions, and 
recorded tapes are reproduced on cue 
from appropriate playbacks in the 


Class members use viewing boxes to de- 
termine camera lens changes necessary 
in varying scenes in TV production. 


room. During an actual production it 
is possible to simulate almost all of 
the important activities carried on 
in a “live” studio, and to really refine 
programs designed for future telecast- 
ing. This eliminates the need for more 
than a brief camera rehearsal at the 
station. Production teams practiced 
with this equipment to meet a dead- 
line date for a final evaluation session 
dealing with the finished programs. 
Personnel from WTTW-TV joined the 
workshop director to help judge the 
final efforts. In addition, members 
of the other teams not performing at 
the moment used evaluation forms to 
judge objectively the programs pre- 
sented. 

The windup discussion following 
the productions left little to be de- 
sired in terms of interest, enthusiasm, 
and constructive comment. Duplicated 
copies of all scripts were given to 
WTTW.-TV as possible sources of pro- 
gram ideas. 

The realism inherent in the work- 
shop approach, the rapid progress 
made by participants, and the com- 
petencies developed led to the conclu- 
sion that an offering of this type could 
never succeed as a straight lecture 
course—that the underlying philos- 
ophy of educational television must 
be interwoven with the developing 
activities rather than as an isolated 
unit. Corps of teachers trained in this 
manner can do much to spread their 
enthusiasm through implementation 
and experimentation in the field at 
the local level. In this way telecasters 
as well as the schools stand to gain. 
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Keynoter Stephen M. Corey is dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. His 
topic: ‘“‘How Do You Change Behavior?"’ 


lawrence G. Derthick, recently appointed 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Commissioner of Education, U. S. Depart- \ 


“a Below: Kenneth Mcintyre, coordinating 
a chairman for the — education group; Lowrence G. Derthick has accept- Local Production.” Tuesday, March » 
| ed DAVI's invitation to address 5... and it’s “Curriculum and Au- 
i the convention at its final lunch- dio-Visual Education.” Wednesday, ti 
a 4 eon meeting March 6, AVI learns March 6... “AV Information Serv- T, 
upon going to press. Dr. Derthick ices for Professional and Lay Pub- b 
speaks eloquently and with au- lics.” ‘ 
thority not only as Commissioner N h k—withi a) 
of Education but from a back- 
ground as teacher, administrator, an individual school or at the school 
and leader of national organiza- system or state level—whether you’re fe 
tions. He has served as president in a college or university, or in adult ir 
of the American Association of education, there will be something p 
School Administrators, NEA, and planned especially for you. te 
as member of the Educational Pol- Basic to all three themes is the pe 
icies question, “How do you change be- a 
. eon theme, “An Educated People havior?” To elaborate upon this 
Moves Forward,” honors the NEA problem will be Stephen M. Corey, 
Donald Ely, “individual schools” group. in its Centennial Year and pre- dean of Teachers College, Columbia ba 
sents a challenge for the future. ho will del; al 
In tribute to this occasion, state al 
associations will sponsor tables at note address at the opening general w 
the luncheon rather than the tra- session, Sunday, March 3. At this Ss 
ditional breakfasts. time Program Chairman Walter S. CG 
Bell will also introduce William Carr, P 
ARCH 3-6, 1957 . . . What will it executive secretary of the National U 
be like? .. . Not just days like Education Association and honorary P 
any other days . ... But definitely chairman of the convention. Dr. Carr fe 
BA. Carn days that will “shape the destiny” will welcome DAVI members. a 
x me 4) Vs of the audio-visual educator. Typical of the programs to fol- d 
aac A 4 war The plan for this year’s conven- low are those planned for Wednesday tr 
he CAB A tion is totally new, specifically de- | morning. Introducing the theme for 
signed to meet the needs of vari- the day, Clyde K. Miller, director of 
gysteme” group; Emect Tiemann, chalr- ous occupational interest groups. the division of audio-visual educa- b 
man of the college and university groups. Replacing the over-all theme of for- tion, and Paul L. Walker, chairman e 
mer years will be separate themes for of the audio-visual committee, Ohio e 
each day which will set the stage for | State Board of Education, will dem- tl 
the general sessions and group meet- _ onstrate the clinics which have so “ 
ings to follow. successfully involved members of 
Monday, March 4... and the Ohio school boards in the audio- h 
theme is “Meeting Local Needs With _ visual program. 
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Charles F. Hoban, main speaker, 
general session on meeting local 
needs through local production. 


Paul L. Walker, chairman of 
general session on informing 
the public about AV programs. and audio-visual education. 


WILL YOU BE THERE? 


Adrian L. TerLouw, educational 
consultant for Eastman Kodak, will 
show how to make visual presenta- 
tion for information programs. Mr. 
TerLouw will take his listeners step 
by step from the analysis of objec- 
tives and audience through to the 
completed storyboard. 

After this general session, the con- 
vention breaks up into occupational 
interest groups, each to consider the 
problem of public information in 
terms of its own specific needs. The 
college and university section, for 
example, will hear reports on how 
top-level administrators in one uni- 
versity and the audio-visual center in 
another engaged their staffs in the 
audio-visual program. Presentations 
will be given by Daniel E. Power, 
S.J., director of public relations, 
Georgetown University; and Virginia 
Pattersen, visual instruction bureau, 
University of Texas. Edmond C. 
Powers, director of public relations 
for the Griswold Eshleman Company 
of Cleveland, will give a comparable 
demonstration in relation to indus- 
try. 

Another group (a workshop ses- 
sion) will experiment with the story- 
board technique in an attempt to 
achieve a visualized presentation 
which tells the story of the work of 
the AV coordinator in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Thus will the days go . . . crowded 
hours with not a moment wasted. 


Nor has the best of former conven- 
tions been abandoned to make way 
for the new. Meetings of DAVI na- 
tional committees will still claim their 
share of the limelight. While they 
will remain “work” sessions, they 
will capitalize on the unique oppor- 
tunities available in Washington. 

The Legislative Committee, for in- 
stance, in addition to working on 
state legislative problems will be 
briefed on the latest developments 
in educational television by Walter 
Emery of the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television, and on the prog- 
ress of national postal legislation by 
Robert W. Frase, American Associa- 
tion of Textbook Publishers; Julia 
Bennett, American Library Associa- 
tion; and Harrison Sasscer, National 
Education Association. 

Instead of meeting concurrently 
as in the past, half of the commit- 
tees will meet on Monday afternoon 
and half on Tuesday as follows: 
Monday—City Programs, County 
and Cooperative Programs, Instruc- 
tional’ Materials, Military, Profes- 
sional Education, Teacher Educa- 
tion, and Radio and Recordings; 
Tuesday—Buildings and Equipment, 
Legislative, Archives, School Serv- 
ice Corps, Accreditation of Second- 
ary Schools, and Television. 

Because of numerous worthwhile 
papers to be presented for discus- 
sion, the Research Committee will 
hold sessions on both afternoons. 
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Rodney Tillman, speaker for 
general session on curriculum 


Cooperation of specialists will 
keynote Richard Hull's session 
on television and AV education. 


By Mary C. Welch 


If you are not tied up in commit- 
tee meetings, an unusually fine ex- 
hibit will await your inspection (see 
pages 16-17, Aupio-VisuaL INsTRUC- 
TION for January 1957). Special pro- 
grams at local, national, and inter- 
national centers will also compete 
for your attention. 


No free evenings either during this 
condensed convention! Sunday, the 
keynote general session . . . Monday, 
a general session on educational tele- 
vision and audio-visual education 
featuring .a presentation by Richard 
Hull, director of radio and television 
broadcasting, Ohio State University 
. . . Tuesday, the annual business 
meeting with the President’s Address, 
installation of officers, and a host of 
association problems. (While no 
major debate is expected this year, 
we will need your voice in determin- 
ing policy on a number of vital is- 
sues. ) 

Grand finale for the convention is 
the luncheon on Wednesday. 

Among the dozens of people re- 
sponsible for planning this conven- 
tion are the members of the National 
Planning Committee—Walter S. Bell, 
chairman, Roger Albright, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Broderick, Wanda Daniel, 
Donald P. Ely, Elizabeth Golterman, 
Horace Hartsell, Charles F. Hoban, 
George E. Ingham, Clyde K. Miller, 
Altha Sullivan, Ernest Tiemann, and 
Constance Weinman. 
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This article is based on an address given by Dr. 
Gunn at the DAVI summer meeting in Portland last 
year. It presents one way of looking at the or- 
materials—namely, 
integration of library and audio-visual center. 
The author takes as his model the Unified School 
District of Palo Alto where he is superintendent. 
Pictured on these pages is its materials center. 


ganization of instructional 


materials provided by the district and 
suggestions for their use should be 
simple, attractive, and clear. Two per- 
sons or one person with two talents 
should be employed by each depart- 
ment of instructional materials; a 
writer and an artist. Of the two, the 
artist is probably the more important. 
Attractive brochures, posters, bulle- 
tins, and other written communica- 
tions to teachers engage their inter- 
est and cultivate appreciation. The 
day of the deadly mimeographed bul- 
letin is past; the era of color, design, 
form, and line has begun. Certainly 
there is no department that needs an 
artist more than the department of 
instructional materials. Good, clear, 
concise and interesting writing is 
necessary, too. 

In-service training is mandatory 
in a department of instructional ma- 
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terials. In no department are changes 
more rapid than in the department of 
instructional materials. What with 
transistors, television, and interplane- 
tary communication, it is hard enough 
for directors to keep up, let alone 
teachers and superintendents. 
Teachers need constant training 
and retraining in the use of instruc- 
tional materials. There is an abundant 
supply of good instructional materials 


available; we should know 
use them. 


In evaluating the organizatiqmyo 
instructional materials, the adgiini 
trator can well ask himself: H@s, 
district a good supply of instrugffenal 
materials easily available to teaghers 
and have our teachers been trdined 
how best to use them in the instruc- 
tional program? 
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Organizing 


Instructiona 


By HENRY M. GUNN 


OW ARE WE TO ORGANIZE instruc- 
tional materials so they become 
tools of learning? This article sug- 
gests four areas of organization that 
seem pertinent to school districts with 
at least 5000 pupils. 

Instructional materials must be 
available to teachers in a central loca- 
tion and in the buildings in which 
they work. Some centralization and 
some decentralization of materials 
seems necessary in order to achieve 
the most advantageous distribution 
for classroom use. 

Duplication of instructional mate- 
rials in more than one building will 
be necessary when the materials are 
needed frequently by the teachers. 
They may be centrally located when 
less frequently used. Artifacts, some 
records, some transcriptions, flat pic- 
tures, motion picture films, many 
slides and filmstrips can be centrally 
located, particularly if there is daily 
or frequent delivery service. Without 
frequent delivery, teachers must go 
themselves to the main materials cen- 
ter. This obviously increases need for 


Social studies and arithmetic materials 
give toyland appearance to this corner. 
Note records, filmstrips, flat pictures. 


more decentralized service and lessens 
the value of a “central” materials 
center. 

Unification of central instructional 
materials services is preferable. A 
practice in the development of new 
administrative quarters is to have all 
instructional materials in one wing 
of the building, sometimes under the 
direction of one individual, such as 
the assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction. 

The justification for placing cen- 
tral library and audio-visual services 
under one roof is based on several 
reasons. The first is that better selec- 
tion of materials can be made. If the 
library and audio-visual committees 
work together with resource people 
from each of these areas, selection of 
materials is much better coordinated. 

For example, in a selection of in- 
structional materials for a_ social 
studies unit, the librarian may know 
good reference books and the AV spe- 
cialist, artifacts, maps, flat pictures, 
and slides. It is much easier to deter- 
mine through this integrated relation- 


Distribution of all books through a uni- 
fied materials center facilitates inte- 
gration of books and other teaching aids. 


ship which maps and pictures fit best 
with the library books and vice versa. 

Secondly, purchasing is simplified 
and coordinated. If one individual 
examines and approves purchases for 
instructional materials, good balance 
can be kept among the types needed 
in the district. 

Yet another advantage is the coop- 
erative evaluation of the use and 
value of instructional materials which 
have been purchased by the district. 
Evaluation committees can look at the 
total scope of materials used in a unit 
rather than at a segment. Balance in 
the evaluation teams keeps one area 
of instructional materials from get- 
ting a better rating than another. 

A fourth value of a unified depart- 
ment of instructional materials is that 
it has the means to bring coordina- 
tion between the school district and 
civic centers which offer instructional 
materials. An illustration of this is 
the junior museum and children’s 
library service used in several school 
systems. A unified program under one 
director provides better opportunity 
for purchases by the city and school 
district and for programming of city 
materials in the schools. 

One other significant advantage of 
a unified and coordinated department 
of instructional materials is that 
teachers find the use of the depart- 
ment more simple and instructional 
materials more readily available. This 
is probably one of the most important 
reasons. Instructional materials are 
purchased for the purpose of helping 
children to learn and teachers to 
teach. Hence any organization which 
simplifies the use of the department 
is of double value; it helps both 
teachers and students. 

Good channels of information 
should be furnished for the depart- 
ment of instructional materials. In- 
formation concerning instructional 


Another corner of this attractive cen- 
ter shows file where teachers check on 
books, artifacts, records, and visuals. 
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Dr. Richardson who spent two 
years in Kabul as audio-visual 
specialist for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment shows how the simplest 
tools can help learning to flour- 
ish in an underdeveloped country. 


E LIVED FOR TWO YEARS (1954- 

56) in Kabul, Afghanistan, 
among a proud and friendly people. 
One day a brightly colored world 
map, tacked to the kitchen wall, at- 
tracted the attention of our recently 
hired cook, who knew very few Eng- 
lish words. Pointing to a place just 
east of New Delhi, he asked: “This 
. . Philadelphia . . . America? 

With the map as a-visual aid, | was 
able to correct his wrong sense of di- 
rection and his error in trying to 
locate the city which his former em- 
ployers had told him was their home 
back in America. Without this visual 
tool for learning I would have been 
helpless to convey the truth of the 
geography lesson he was ready to 
learn. 

During January 1956, Afghan 
teachers from all the provinces assem- 
bled in Kabul for a winter workshop. 
Many of them were invited to the 
homes of their American instructors 
for tea and talk, for film showings, 
and for dinner parties. The picture 
magazines in our home were always 
a source of interest and conversation 
at such times. Most especially, a book 
of ten photographs taken of our son’s 
church wedding held their attention 
and stimulated questions. 

Among Moslems, we were reluctant 
to admit that American parents have 
little or nothing to say about the mar- 
riage plans of their children. At the 
same time, we welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to make replies concerning the 
sanctity and permanence of our 
church wedding vows. 

In all American homes, where Af- 
ghans frequently called, they had re- 
peated object lessons in the process 
of daily living. Radios, pressure 
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cookers, kerosene refrigerators and 
electric washing machines all fas- 
cinated a non-industrialized people. 
In particular, if there were small 
children, the Afghans were interested 
to watch their care and growth. Every 
American home in Kabul was actual- 
ly a center for informal learning by 
audio-visual means. 

When Afghans were ready for con- 
tinued formal schooling, some of 
them were selected to come to the 
United States for their professional 
studies. A group of five were chosen 
to come for further training in audio- 
visual specialization. In the office at 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration’s Technical Building, where 
J. Max Bond, director of education, 
held orientation classes for them, 
there were multiple maps, pictures 
and posters providing significant in- 
formation. 

One poster in particular served as 
a “lesson in a nutshell.” It showed 
the cross-section and interior layout 
of a big strato-cruiser such as the one 
on which these men would soon travel 
overseas. It was a symbolic foretaste 
of all the many other first-time ex- 
periences these trainees would have 
as soon as they reached the big cities 
beyond their remote homeland. 

In small ways, the naturally re- 
peated use of all kinds of ordinary 
visual aids helped American techni- 
cians to build a vast conceptual 
knowledge in the minds of Afghans 
who still suffered a language barrier 
in their efforts to learn of a better 
way of life for themselves and their 
families. 

In a more formal fashion, Ameri- 
can technicians were able to help with 
the preparation of instructional ma- 
terials and the distribution of services 
among an educationally starved peo- 
ple. Each man enrolled in the audio- 
visual course at the teachers’ winter 
workshop was taught how to use sim- 
ple, inexpensive tools for learning, 


such as the felt board and the chalk 


By Harold E. Richardson 


board. In a country lacking forest 
wealth, blackboards could best be 
made of a native hard clay instead of 
wood. Slate was never easily avail- 
able. For teaching school-age children 
and other groups assembled for dis- 
cussions, the chalk board will always 
be the most widely employed visual 
aid among an underdeveloped people. 

At the Afghanistan Institute of 
Technology, American instructors 
frequently used the flannel board to 
portray the successive steps in a proc- 
ess such as the hydraulic flow of 
water. The many teachers of Kabul 
who came to this school for an ex- 
tension course in audio visual aids, 
as well as the members of the winter 
workshop (earlier mentioned) 
learned to make and use flannel 
boards. Again they were able to use 


‘local materials, easily available, for 


Students at Darul Mo Allemein learn to 
make charts and graphs from textbooks 
and demonstrations. Working with the 
author is Nagashband, Afghan teacher. 
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improving their teaching techniques. 
One of the most effective teaching 
tools is thus being introduced in the 
classrooms of Afghanistan. 

In all the divisions of the ICA pro- 
gram where Americans were working 
closely with native people to instruct 
them, the demonstration was a very 
effective, as well as popular, tech- 
nique. Sometimes the audience was 
small, as when frequently I demon- 
strated the use and operation of a 
motion picture projector. Again large 
crowds would gather, as for example, 
to watch the demonstration of an ag- 
ricultural machine in the field. 

Similarly, many people congre- 
gated when Americans used mobile 
motion picture units to show selected 
films produced in Iran. The benefit 
to the people was great. The film, 
Why Infants Die, was requested again 
and again. Everywhere it was an aid 
in the establishment of more sanitary 
conditions for the survival and 
growth of young children. 
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Other powerful films shown in the 
educational workshops had an im- 
pact that will help the Afghans to 
decrease the high rate of infant mor- 
tality and lower the casualties from 
disease. In the field of agriculture too, 
these Iranian films were designed to 
aid a primitive people in learning 
the modern techniques of food pro- 
duction. In all areas of the world 
where arable acres are relatively few 
in relation to the population require- 
ments, films serve best to demonstrate 
ways of increasing the yield per acre. 

Whether communication develops 
rapidly or slowly, there is a steady 
flow of ideas between people who live 
and work together. Americans in Af- 
ghanistan “before the machine age” 
will have helped to broaden the audio- 
visual experiences of a non-industrial- 
ized people. The chance for true 
learning will continue to flourish even 
without expensive buildings 
equipment. 


and 


Dwarfed by splendor of architecture, 
members of Columbia University Educa- 
tional team pose with Afghan counter- 
parts at Mazar-i-Sharif while on tour 
of Afghanistan to learn school needs. 


At Vo-Ag school, Afghan boys are taught 
practical farming methods. An example 
of learning without expensive equipment. 


Basic education of special sort is needed 
for former nomads. Note bright-eyed 
child with appearance of quick learner. 


AV class at Kabul winter workshop for 
teachers learns to operate motion pic- 


3 ture projector. Author shown at left. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF 


For teachers who sometimes find it difficult to 


convince students that history is concerned with 
real people experiencing actual events, the fol- 
of particular 


lowing article will be 


HE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILM- 

STRIPS just completed by the 
Yale University Press Film Service 
are an outstanding example of film- 
strip treatment. Thirty documents 
depict in realistic fashion the growth 
of our country from the time when no 
white man had yet set foot on the 
continent to the postwar period of 
Marshal Plan and Point IV. 

For the first time schools are of- 
ered a coordinated series that ranges 
over the entire American history cur- 
riculum and forms a basic teaching 
library. 

Titles in the final group which 
brought the series to completion are 
The American Spirit in Architec- 
ture; The Story of Iron and Steel; 
The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium; 
The Story of American Industry; 
The Growth of American Democ- 
racy; and the Rise of America as a 
World Power. 

In general, THE PAcCEANT’s ap- 
proach is topical and chronological. 
From the story of the American In- 
dian, it progresses through the peri- 
ods of exploration and discovery, 
colonial settlement, struggle for in- 
dependence, westward expansion, the 
wars, reconstruction, and on to 
America as a world power. 

To perfect the panorama other 
strips visualize the story of trans- 


By VERA M. 
FALCONNER 


interest. 


portation, communication, industry, 
iron, steel, coal, oil, and uranium— 
shown in their economic and social 
development. Still others tell of paint- 
ing, architecture, literature, educa- 
tion, and even sports. These provide 
materials on America’s cultural 
growth——an important phase of our 
history not often included in stand- 
ard texts and courses. 

A rapid summary of The Rise of 
America as a World Power, one of 
the newest units, will illustrate the 
vastness of materials and possibilities 
for use. It begins with Commodore 
Perry opening Japan to trade in 1854 
and ends with America’s support of 
the United Nations. Between are the 


Alaska purchase; acquisition of 
Cuba, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Hawaiian Islands; 


the Boxer Rebellion; Panama Canal; 
Monroe Doctrine; Independence for 
Cuba and the Philippines; World 
War I and its aftermath; World War 
II followed by NATO, the Marshall 
Plan, Korea, SEATO, and Point IV. 

This bare-bones summary does not 
include everything in the unit, but 
indicates its breadth. Like the other 
topical units, it pulls together for 
senior high school students the many 
facts they met in earlier courses, and 
presents them in a new aspect which 
makes students feel the dramatic in- 


history 


fluence of isolated events upon the 
flow of history. History then be- 
comes not just a repetitio:: of “things 
I have learned already” but a fresh 
experience building on former knowl- 
edge toward a desire to learn even 
more. The student is likely to be too 
interested and busy to make the fre- 
quently heard high school comment, 
. learned that in the fifth grade.” 
Because they approach American 
history in its broadest sense, these 
filmstrips should not be considered 
exclusively as history materials. Many 
have great possibilities in science, 
art, literature, civics, geography, and 
economics. 
To help teachers use them effective- 
ly, William H. Hartley, then chair- 


man of the audio-visual committee 


‘for the National Council for the 


Social Studies, wrote practical teach- 
ers’ guides for each of the thirty 
units. Dr. Hartley and his staff re- 
produced the frames, identified them 
by number, and supplied information 
for each. This makes previewing 
simpler and saves the teacher the 
time required for research. In addi- 
tion each guide gives a brief sum- 
mary of the units covered, its major 
objectives, and a list of questions 
which are answered by it. 

Plans for THE PAGEANT began in 
1951. Editors who worked for five 
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| Signing the Declaration of Independence 
| in 1776. Other scenes from Pageant of 
America Filmstrips below and on page 50. 


years to complete the task are Ralph 
H. Gabriel, department of history, 
Yale; Clyde M. Hill, former chair- 
man of the department of education 
at Yale and now director of the Yale 
University-Fairfield Study of Ele- 
mentary Education; William H. 
Hartley, chairman, department of 
cducation, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Towson; and May Hall 
James, department of social sciences, 
New Haven State Teachers College. 
The associate editors are authorities 
in specialized areas—Peter Brand- 
wein, New York Times, American 
sports; Van Wyck Brooks, American 
literature; Mabel B. Casner, educator 
and author; Alice Elizabeth Chase, 
Yale, history of painting; Robert J. 
H. Kiphuth, Yale, American sports; 
Carroll L. V. Meeks, Yale, architec- 
ture; and Stanley T. Williams, Yale, 
American literature. 

No effort was spared to make the 
materials as authentic and historically 
accurate as possible. Sources for the 
pictures included those in the Pageant 
of America volumes—more than 


11,500 illustrations comprising prints, 
drawings, paintings, photographs, 
maps, charts, and diagrams. To in- 
crease the feeling of reality, the edi- 
tors used illustrations contemporary 
with the topic under discussion. 

Drawing on surveys of history 
courses and texts throughout the 
country, they planned the series as a 
teaching tool—something for teach- 
ers to work with, something to sup- 
plement their basic texts and to fit 
into the curriculum. Each of the 
thirty strips presents its own story 
completely and can be used inde- 
pendently. Some of them present sub- 
ject matter usually taught at ele- 
mentary levels; others, topics more 
frequently covered in high school 
courses. However, the pictorial con- 
tent is such that teachers at both 
levels can select the individual strips 
best suited to their own objectives 
and the requirements of their own 
courses. 

Although conceived as one broad 
program, the strips were released 
periodically in groups of six, and sub- 
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mitted for testing. They were used as 
introductions to units, summaries, re- 
view, and aids with other materials. 

Louise G. Wrinn of the Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, reported gratifying results in 
routine history class periods. Leonie 
Brandon, director of visual instruc- 
tion for New Haven, said that one 
of the greatest values derived was the 
opportunity to acquaint students with 
source materials, adding that “the 
interest aroused has done much to 
make our students realize that his- 
tory is a story of the past with mean- 
ing for today.” 

In Buffalo, AV Director Alan Nicol 
received comments from students and 
teachers in four schools. Some were 
pleased to have additional data on a 
subject not fully covered by their 
text. Others liked the strips as intro- 
ductions, and as stimulating reviews. 
Pupil comment showed feeling for 
the reality of history—and many 
were pleasantly surprised to find re- 
lationships to their own lives. 


(See next page) 
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Other reports stated that the series 
contributes to appreciation of the 
great sweep of American history, 
makes for better understanding of the 
American heritage, stimulates read- 
ing and discussion, and leads into 
minor research. 

While still short of completion, 
THe PAGEANT received one of the 
Scholastic Teacher 1955 Filmstrip 
Awards. (These annual citations for 
outstanding releases in social studies 
and English classes are based on tech- 
nical quality, accuracy, treatment, 
purpose, creative originality, etc., but 
also on more nebulous qualities. For 
instance, was the filmstrip made not 
only to show something, but also to 
be something in the experience of 
the viewer? Does it result in action? ) 

Filmstrips like these are certainly 
not for showing only once. In fact, 
they are not for showing alone, but 
for use, over and over again—to dip 
into for new information, to spark 
reviews and discussions, and to stim- 
ulate individual projects. These are 
flexible tools for teachers to work 
into the fabric of the course. 

If the series has a weakness, it is 
its vastness. Surveying such a gar- 
gantuan feast, the user has two 
choices—to plunge in and try to con- 
sume everything at once, or to choose 
according to personal needs and abil- 
ities. By the first method he neither 
enjoys his repast, nor profits from 
its results. Picking and choosing, and 
sampling each offering is more fun 
and profitable. 

Each unit taken separately also 
presents this problem of choice. For 
some classes, the unit may progress 
too rapidly, present too many ideas, 
and hold too much information. As 
D. H. Riek, AVA coordinator at Pala- 
tine, Illinois, observed: “Every frame 
can be studied for something differ- 
ent; each contains a wealth of mate- 
rials.” 

Each strip, then, is not just a single 
tool, rather a whole tool box from 
which the teacher selects the right 
ones for his purposes. The series in 
toto is truly a “pageant” in every 
sense of the word; rich and alive, 
and as spectacularly far-reaching as 
American history itself. 
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National Tape Recording Cata- 

log, second edition (January 1957) 
contains information on 86 series com- 
posed of 1059 individual programs 
which are recorded on magnetic tape 
and available for re-recording for ed- 
ucational purposes. It includes infor- 
mation on programs carried in the 1954 
Catalog and the 1955 Supplement as 
well as 260 new programs. 

The contents are: 
@ An alphabetical listing giving type 
of program; age level suitability; con- 
tent description; producer; and, if any, 
the broadcast restrictions; presence of 
local “openers” and “closers”; and 
related teaching materials 
@ A subject index 


@ Instructions for ordering programs 
from the national tape repository 
@ A list of state tape recording li- 
braries. 

Masters of all the programs listed 
in the National Tape Recording Cata- 
log have been deposited in a national 


sity, Kent, Ohio, from which copies 
may be obtained. A charge of 50 cents 
is made for re-recording programs 15 
minutes or less in length and $1 for 
programs running from 16 to 30 min- 
utes. 

Business organizations contributing 
toward the support of the tape record- 
ing project are Audio Devices, Inc.; 
Magnecord, Inc.; Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co.; ORRadio Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Reeves Soundcraft Corpora- 
tica; Telectrosonic Industries; V-M 
Corporation; and Wilcox-Gay Corpora- 
tion. Advertisements of these companies 
are carried in the new Tape Catalog. 

Catalogs can be ordered from the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Single copies $1. Discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10 percent; over 10 copies, 
20 percent. Orders of $1 or less must 
be accompanied by cash. 


Superintendents Invited 


Because of growing interest in in- 
structional materials on the part of 
the Washington School Superintendents 
Association, WDAVI (Washington 
State) extended an open invitation to 
members to participate in their fall 
conference in Longview, October 26-27. 

Panel, buzz session, and workshop 
topics included, “The Role of the Ad- 
ministrator in the Instructional Mate- 
rials Area,” “Can Audio-Visual Meth- 
ods and Materials Help To Alleviate 
Some of the Effects of the Teacher 
Shortage,” and “How To Organize and 
Conduct Workshops To Help Teachers 
and Coordinators.” 

Gist of some of the discussion: 

@ Most teachers come to their jobs 
fairly competent in the use of instruc- 
tional materials; normally, in-service 
training will do the rest. The superin- 
tendent is the key to in-service growth 
in the system; the principal, in the 
building. 

@ Integration of instructional materials 
and curriculum should be complete. 
®@ Good materials will help teachers do 
a better job when they are forced to 
pinch-hit outside their subject areas. By 
supplementing texts with other ma- 
terials teachers meet increasing subject- 
matter demands more effectively. Ma- 
terials, however, will never do the whole 
job. 

@ E. J. McNamara, consultant, Wash- 
ington department of education, said 


that out of every movement in this 
country’s education history has come 
something of value to help education 
adapt to a changing democracy. Not 
only can we not stick to old ways in a 
changing age—we must foresee the fu- 
ture to meet its problems. 


Just Out! Texas Growing Pains gs 
(Continued from page 39) 
: 
* B National Tape Recording Catalog Association” on letterheads and official 
correspondence, and will extend mem- 
tape repository at Kent State Univer- 


bership to all interested school person- 
nel. 


To provide for maximum expansion 
TEXAVED will develop four divisions 
—teacher education; system-wide su- 
pervisors; county and cooperative su- 
pervisors; and building coordinators, 
principals, and supervisors. Organized 
to date are the teacher education divi- 
sion with Quincy Atha, East Texas 
State College, as chairman; and the 
system-wide supervisors, with W. W. 
Wimberly of El Paso as chairman. 


Closely allied to the creation of new 
divisions is the formation of regional 
sections. The first of these is WEST- 
AVIA, comprising members in West 
Texas. 

A second point of emphasis this year 
will be TEXAVED’s legislative pro- 
gram which calls for financial support 
amounting to approximately $900,000 
annually for city, county, and regional 
film depository service centers. These 
are to be established and governed at 
the local level and certified by the state. 
They will be staffed by full-time pro- 


fessional audio-visual directors. 


The legislative program has been 
endorsed by the Texas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Texas State 
Teachers Association, and the Texas 
State Board of Education. 


Cooperative planning between state affiliates and DAV! is dis- 
cussed by Hugh Proctor, AV consultant, Texas department of ed- 
ucation; Floyde Brooker, DAV!; Harold Wigren, president, TEX- 
AVED; Ernest Tiemann, TEXAVED program planning chairman. 
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by John Driscoll . 


H™ YOU EVER MADE a filmograph 
at your school? Chances are 
you've plenty of material in your files 
to make several. All that is needed is 
the use of a motion picture camera, 
patience, and a few pictures with 
some sequential relationship. 

A filmograph is a motion picture 
made up of individual still pictures 
photographed in a sequence which 
gives them meaning. In shooting a 
series of drawings which have a co- 
herent theme or which explain an 
idea or process, you are paralleling 
the principle of the filmstrip, except 
that you are adding the dimension of 
time. To this you can add the dimen- 
sion of sound, and you will be pro- 
ducing your own sound motion pic- 
tures. 

The filmograph is not a new de- 
vice, even though it is enjoying a cur- 
rent interest as both an audio-visual 
tool and a medium of art expression. 
Because of the limited equipment and 
experience required, this is a type of 
motion picture production many peo- 
ple can afford, when other types 
would be both beyond their means 
and less flexible in meeting their 
needs. 


Some of the most famous films of © 


this type have been made in Great 
Britain: Lincolnshire Poacher and 
Widdicombe Fair are among the best 
produced in England to date. With 
professional equipment and experi- 
ence at their command, the Crown 
Film Unit has brought these old Eng- 
lish folksongs to the screen with a 
simplified animation technique which 
has made them into miniature mas- 
terpieces. 

From France, long the avant 


garde of the cinema, have come the 
excellent films of William Novik, who 
has made several pictures in color, as 
well as black and white, tracing his- 
toric themes on illuminated manu- 
scripts. Although released commer- 
cially in America only through art 
cinemas, films such as Images Medie- 
vales have gained considerable re- 
spect internationally. One of France’s 
more recent contributions to the art 
of the filmograph is the children’s 
film, Martin and Gaston, made: en- 
tirely from drawings by the students 
of the elementary school at Ville 
d’Avray, near Paris. 

In the United States the filmograph 
has had little commercial support, 
but has become a popular technique 
among art groups as well as film- 
makers in colleges and universities. 
Notable works have been films such 
as Project 33 and Meaning in Child 
Art, made at The Pennsylvania State 
University, and Three American Bal- 
lads, produced at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

A recent indication that the film in- 
dustry is aware of the potential in this 
medium is that one company has now 
released seven filmographs, two of 
the best being Make Way for Duck- 
lings and The Story of Ping. Known 
as “iconographs,” these films have 
had considerable success in the class- 
room. 

All of the above-named films are 
but simple visual recordings of pieces 
of art—tapestries, water 
murals. The variety of materials 
which might be used in these motion 
pictures is infinite. The foremen- 
tioned Martin and Gaston depended 


colors, 
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only upon the group of children in- 
terpreting in their own way a simple 
tale of adventure about two ship- 
wrecked schoolboys. 

With the classroom as a laboratory 
there is no end to the potentialities 
of the medium of the motion picture. 
Inspiration to create on the part of 
the artist, coupled with aesthetic sat- 
isfaction in creating a permanent 
mass-media form of communication 
on the part of a teacher, can work to- 
gether to create ideal opportunity for 
such an endeavor. 

You can build the atmosphere of 
a Walt Disney studio right in your 
classroom by working up a storybook 
concept of a fairy tale, historic or 
literary theme, fable, how-to-do-it 
sequence, or whatever the imagina- 
tion suggests. 

Music opens another world of pos- 
sibilities when the focus is turned 
toward artwork to illustrate a sym- 
phony rather than selecting music to 
fit the pictures. 

Once again, it should be remem- 
bered, the tools can be simple: cam- 
era, some type of support for the 
drawings such as a board of Celotex 
(chalk board might be used directly 
for the drawings themselves, if you 
desire), film (any speed film will do 
because lighting is no problem in 
close-up copying shots), a sturdy 
support for the camera, and the pic- 
tures to be shot. 

Besides the obvious need for a 
steady camera is the requirement of 
adjustment for parallax, that is, mak- 
ing sure the camera viewfinder is 
guiding you correctly as to what is 
included in the camera frame. One 
method of doing this on an inexpen- 
sive camera is making a simple pre- 
test, leaving the camera firmly placed 
until you have checked the alignment 
through trial and error. 

Music can be added by phono- 
graph records, tape recorder, or by 
having a striping of iron oxide put 
on the film (average cost for this 
service is two cents per foot) and 
adding music directly on a magnetic 
projector. Besides the use of music 
to implement the visuals, one might 
well add the media of poetry and nar- 
rative. The field has hardly begun to 
be explored. Certainly filmographs 
hold vast possibilities for the class- 
room teacher, art-education special- 
ist, or anyone interested in pushing 
back the boundaries of originality. 
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Joint AASL-ACRL-DAV! Committee 


A Report of Progress 


E establishment of the joint 
committee whose statement we 
print below is one of the important 
developments of the past year. 
We have hopes that it can and 
will provide professional leader- 
ship for the membership of al! the 
organizations involved, in those 
areas of endeavor which are of 
mutual concern.—The Editor 


On Friday, September 21, 1956, 
the Joint Committee of the American 
Association of School Librarians, the 
Association of College and Research 
Librarians, and the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA) con- 
cluded its third meeting. 


The committee, commonly referred 
to as the Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI 
Committee, was appointed in the 
spring of 1956 as a direct result of 
a general and common feeling that 
classroom instruction would benefit 
through the discussions of their com- 
mon problems by these professional 
groups. 


The growing recognition of the im- 
portance of education in American 
life and the expanding responsibili- 
ties of the classroom teacher have 
thrown into sharp focus the impor- 
tance of a more effective and effi- 
cient use of all the tools of learning: 
textbooks, reference and trade books; 
television, motion pictures, radio; 
graphics, filmstrips, and many others. 


The Original Resolution 


The Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI 
Committee was appointed by the re- 
spective governing bodies of the 
three organizations as a result of 
a resolution passed in October, 1955, 
by the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association. This 
resolution recommended: 
That both professional organizations ap- 
point members to a joint AASL-DAVI Com- 
mittee to study the professional relation- 
ships required to insure the most effective 
contributions to classroom instruction. 

Because of the concern of the As- 
sociation of College and Research 
Librarians with the problem of pro- 
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fessional education, this organization 
was also asked to participate. 


Representatives of the American 
Association of School Librarians are 
Pauline O’Melia, assistant professor, 
division of library science, Indiana 
University; C. Walter Stone, profes- 
sor of library science,* University of 
Illinois Library School (member, 
Audio-Visual _Committee AASL); 
Elinor Yungemeyer, school library 
consultant, Michigan State Library 
(Lansing); and ex officio, Lillian 
Batchelor, president, AASL. 


Representatives of the Association 
of College and Research Librarians 
are John H. Moriarty, director of li- 
braries and audio-visual center, Pur- 
due University Libraries; Ralph E. 
McCoy, director, Southern Illinois 
University Libraries; and ex officio, 


Robert W. Orr, president, ACRL. 


DAVI Representatives 


Representatives of the Department 


of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, are Wanda 
Daniel, curriculum assistant in charge 
of audio-visual aids, Grosse Pointe 
(Michigan) Public Schools; Ford 
Lemler, director, audio-visual center, 
University of Michigan; Charles F. 
Schuller, director, audio-visual cen- 
ter, Michigan State University; Altha 
Sullivan, administrative assistant in 
charge of audio-visual instruction, 
State of Indiana, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Walter A. Wittich, 
director, audio-visual center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Raymond Petrie 
(alternate), director of audio-vis- 
ual instruction, Milwaukee Public 


Schools; and ex officio, L. C. Larson, 


president, DAVI; Floyde E. Brooker, 


executive secretary, DAVI. 


The first meeting was held in Chi- 
cago on April 28, 1956. The mem- 
bers agreed upon the organization 
of the group with rotating co-chair- 
men. The purposes of the group as 
outlined at this meeting were: 


1. To explore ways and means 
whereby the three organizations 
through their professional member- 
ship and professional activities might 
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make a more effective contribution 
to the improvement of the instruc- 
tion; and 


2. To consider the areas where 
the professional services of the or- 
ganizations overlapped, duplicated or 
were in conflict, and to explore ways 
and means whereby these might be 
lessened; and 


3. As a result of this study and 
exploration to make recommenda- 
tions back to the respective govern- 
ing bodies. 


A discussion of the various pat- 
terns of services disclosed that the 
location, distribution, and adminis- 
tration of all the materials required 
by the average classroom teacher 
varied greatly from state to state, 
from city to city, and even within 
a given school system. Some com- 
mon problems such as the following 
were identified: (1) the difficulties 
of locating and distributing materials 
to the teacher when the teacher re- 
quires them; (2) the general lack 
of teacher preparation in the use of 
the newer types of materials; and 
(3) the lag in the application of re- 
search findings to educational prac- 
tices. 


A second meeting held in Chicago 
on Friday, May 18, discussed the 
statements of philosophies with par- 
ticular emphasis on the statement of 
the AASL then in draft form. This 
discussion clarified the fact that the 
AASL statement was one presenting 
to the membership the official posi- 
tion of the organization. As such, it 
did not come under the scope of the 
work of the Joint Committee. The 
other organizations were urged to 
prepare similar statements. 


Plans fer Future 


The third meeting was held on 
September 20-21 at Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. This 
meeting undertook the task of ana- 
lyzing the learning situation in terms 
of the materials which the child might 
use in learning. With this analysis the 
Committee plans to proceed to a study 
of the specific requirements of each 
type and kind of material used in 
learning. The expectation is that this 
may provide the basis for a better 
understanding of the kinds of as- 
sistance the classroom instructor 
might require in the location, selec- 
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tion, utilization, and subsequent eval- 
uation of these materials. Working 
papers developed in several areas pro- 
vided the basis for a penetrating dis- 
cussion of services required and fu- 
ture needs. The Committee is aware 
that these considerations may call 
for a new approach to professional 
education in these areas. 

The Committee thus far in its work 
had found many areas of agreement. 
There has been complete agreement 
on such salient points as: There is 
a need for all kinds and types of 
materials in classroom instruction. It 
is desirable and necessary in many 
instances to present the same subject 
matter through differing media in 
order to meet and satisfy the vary- 
ing learning needs of children. It is 
highly desirable that teachers be pro- 
vided more assistance in the selection 
and utilization of materials. There 
is also agreement that the functions 
performed both by librarians and 
audio-visual specialists with respect 
to materials of instruction are vitally 
necessary if the teacher in the class- 
room is to be provided the tools and 
assistance needed to utilize her skills 
in the most efficient way possible. 
The Committee believes this will pro- 
vide a more effective education for 
our younger generation. 

The committee is continuing its 
work. 


NAEB-AERT Merger 


The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters and the Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision have merged, retaining the 
name of the former. Officers of the 
two organizations took legalizing ac- 
tion at the close of the NAEB con- 
vention in Atlanta last October. 
NAEB has agreed to publish the 
AERT Journal, and members of 
AERT will soon select from the five 
officers of their original organization 
their first representative ty the NAEB 
board of directors. 

New NAEB officers elected at the 
Atlanta convention were Burton 
Paulu, director of KUOM, University 
of Minnesota, president; Richard 
Hull, director of RADIO-TV, Ohio 
State University, vice-president; Jack 
McBride, director of KUON-TV, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, secretary; and 
Robert Coleman, director of WKAR- 
AM-FM, Michigan State University, 


treasurer. 


munication departments. 


PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


0 No. 1, CLASSROOMS 
0 No. 2, AUDITORIUMS 


Filmstrip 


1.00 

1.00 

0) No. 3, THE AV INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER $1.00 
$1.50 

00 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION REVIEW. A quarterly covering: (1) 
Summaries and analyses of outstanding research in the field of audio-visual com- 
munication and related fields; (2) theoretical and analytical articles of general 
concern to persons professionally interested in the field of communication; (3) book 
reviews; (4) research abstracts; and (5) film, television, radio, and world com- 


(J annual subscription for DAVI members $3.00 
(CJ annual subscription for non-members $4.00 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


() No. 4, AV CENTERS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Filmstrip—More Take-Home Learning Through Controlled Ventilation 


C Filmstrip with recording $8.50 
WHERE TO GO TO SCHOOL 

(0 Directory of Graduate AV Programs $ 50 
LOCATING TEACHING MATERIALS 

( National Tape Recording Catalog, Second Edition $1.00 

( Criteria for Business-Sponsored Educational Films $ .75 

C) Guide to Films in Human Relations $1.00 

() Guide to Films in Economic Education $1.00 
ADMINISTERING AN AV PROGRAM 

(0 The School Administrator and His Audio-Visual 

Program, Yearbook $3.75 


(0 Evaluative Criteria for Audio-Visual Instructional Material Serv- 
ices. Single copies free; write for prices of quantity orders. 

(0 Free information on rental of ten folios in loose-leaf binders, 
10%x1144x3 compiled by College and University Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Above is a much reduced replica 
of the new DAVI flyer which con- 
tains many revealing facts about an 
up-and-coming organization. 

(These brochures are available in 
quantity from the national office for 
membership drives.) 

Covers of DAVI’s two journals are 
reproduced and attractively displayed 
with a descriptive paragraph for 
each, Other publications are listed 
in a form convenient for ordering. 

What DAVI is, its manner of or- 
ganization, and what the prospective 
member gets for his $5 or $8 is 
succinctly stated. 

Finally there is a little plug telling 
what you (the reader) will contribute 
to the field by becoming a member. 
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BETTER, FASTER READING 


FOR REMEDIAL, AVERAGE 
AND GIFTED STUDENTS... 


AVR 


READING 
ACCELERATOR! 


* more convenient 
* more durable 
* in nationwide use 


AVR RATEOMETER, complete with study manual 
and carry-case carton $35.00 


MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual ta- 
chistoscope, complete with 600 practice items, 
manual and carry-case $7.50 


FLASH-TACHMENT for converting a 2x2 filmstrip 
projector into classroom tachistoscope $5.00 


YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, with special pen- 
cil and manual $3.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. AV72 Chicago 5 


* easier to use 
* more effective 
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DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


ON THE UNIVERSITY FRONT 


M= THAN 300 materials special- 
ists and teachers attended the 
tenth annual school materials confer- 
ence sponsored in December by the 
Florida State University library 
school and audio-visual center. 
Guest speakers who elaborated 
upon the theme, Creating and Pro- 
ducing Materials for Children and 
Young People, were Godfrey Elliott, 
president, Young America Films; 
J. R. Applegate, tape division, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Co.; 
Anne O'Keeffe, RCA; Russell Yankie, 
Charles Beseler Co.; Ed Skipper, 
SVE; William H. Nault, director of 
educational research, Field Enter- 
prises; William R. Scott, William R. 
Scott Publishers; Frank Doane, 
Davidson Corporation; and Allan 
Finstad, Ozalid Corporation. 


Harold E. Moreland is teaching a 
course in planning and building ex- 
hibits at Florida State University as 
the result of a request received at the 
audio-visual center in September. The 
course has been received with en- 
thusiasm by students with varied 
interests—vocational education teach- 
ers, librarians, classroom teachers, 
pre-service teachers, and advertising 
students. 

The class has achieved some inter- 
esting projects; others are in the 
making. Using an exhibition from 
the North Florida Fair for a pictorial 
analysis they shot a 200-foot 16mm 
film of exhibits with moving parts. 
They filmed a detailed study of traffic 
patterns, and made and developed 
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more than one hundred 8x10 prints 
for study of exhibit arrangement, let- 
tering, color usage, and spacing. At 
the moment they are making scale 
models of the various exhibits under 
construction. 


OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE SCHENECTADY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


has published a field trip directory 
which will be a valuable model for 
teachers wishing to take advantage 
of community resources. Written by 
W. C. Rochelle Jr., in charge of the 
audio-visual department, and his as- 
sistant, Mrs. Olwyn O’Connor, the 
directory of possible trips in the 
Schenectady area with pertinent in- 
formation for each covers 41 pages. 
A subject index is appended. This 
is only one of several publications 
and articles coming out of the Sche- 
nectady schools. The Schenectady 
Experiment describes the use of 
closed circuit TV in senior high 
school, a project sponsored last year 
by the Schenectady public schools 


and the Fund for Advancement of 


Education. The Schenectady schools’ 
TV program Fun With French was 
written up in September 1956 issues 
of Life and Parade magazines. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON JEw- 
AupIo-VisuAL MATERIALS will 
present an award for the outstanding 
film and filmstrip released during 
1956. Awards will be made at the 
annual meeting and workshop of the 
Council in May. 
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Ricuarp W. Morton, audio-visual 
director of the West Hartford public 
schools, provides these _ statistics: 
Most of the 19 buildings in the school 
system have two AV coordinators 
apiece. One has responsibility for 
equipment; the other for materials. 
Programming the materials involves 
three phases: rental of outside films, 
use of free sponsored films, and use 
of films owned by the school depart- 
ment. Serving the 19 schools with 
more than 10,000 pupils, is an AV 
library of more than 650 motion pic- 
tures, 460 tape recordings, 2500 film- 
strips, 520 transcriptions and disc 
recordings, and several thousand 
slides. These are available to teach- 
ers and students, to the adult evening 
school, and to community agencies 
closely related to the schools. Con- 
necticut has within the state nearly 
50 different sources from which 
16,662 motion picture films can be 
obtained. 


THE SEATTLE FILM ASSOCIATES 
have scheduled their second film fes- 
tival for April 29. Sixteen milli- 
meter films will be shown in Human 
Relations and Community Problems 
(brotherhood, social problems, 
health); Arts and Crafts (music, 
literature, experimental); Science, 
Business and Industry; Lands and 
People (conservation). Entries this 
year will not be limited to the Pacific 
Northwest but will be nationwide. 
No attempt will be made to judge the 
films. Interested persons can obtain 
further information from Mrs. JEssIE 
Witson, Program Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Washington Film Center, 
Seattle 5. 


Epwin Manson, formerly AV co- 
ordinator at Hartford, Conn., was 
recently appointed full-time director 
of audio-visual instruction. 


BurTON PauLu, director of KUOM, 
University of Minnesota, is the author 
of British Broadcasting: Radio and 
Television in the United Kingdom, 
released by the University of Minne- 
sota Press. Dr. Paulu did basic re- 
search for the book as Fulbright 
scholar in London in 1953-54. 


Harry SkorniA, NAEB executive 
director, was named to the executive 
committee of the Council of National 
Organizations at their convention in 
Atlantic City in November. He is also 
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a member of CNO’s broadcasting 
committee. While in Atlantic City 
Mr. Skornia participated in the con- 
vention of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. Out of a panel of which he 
was chairman grew a recommenda- 
tion for a permanent section of AEA 
devoted to radio and television in 
adult education. 


REIGN HADSELL who is in Iran as 
audio-visual advisor to the Ministry 
of Education’s Fine Arts Division 
has been appointed to a committee 
to work on curriculum revision of 
the Iranian teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools by the Ministry of 
Education. Dr. Hadsel! is on a leave 
of absence from his position as asso- 
ciate director of the audio-visual cen- 
ter at Syracuse University. 


W. H. Garvey, Jr., until recently 
president of Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, has accepted a position as 
executive vice-president of Hales & 
Hunter Co., a Chicago firm dealing 
with poultry and cattle feeds. Jack 
Kennan, formerly SVE’s vice-presi- 
dent, is the new president. 


FRANK ScHOOLEY, director of 
broadcasting at the University of 
Illinois, received a citation for “out- 
standing contribution in the field of 
traffic safety.” Presented by the II- 
linois Division of Traffic Safety, the 
award expressed appreciation for help 
with Governor Stratton’s traffic safety 
education campaign. 


AV Teaching Materials is a new 
publication for teachers of the West 
Texas area. Eight pages, varityped, 
with pictures and line drawings, it is 
published as a service by the West 


Texas Cooperative Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices. 


TV Topics 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is now in the midst of a 
three-year nationwide test of class- 
room television. 

The experiments began in Novem- 
ber 1954 when eight programs for 
grades five to eight were televised 
by 17 CBC and commercial stations 
to over 200 schools. Over 95 percent 
of the teachers were enthusiastic. 

A larger experiment was made last 
spring. In it, 15 programs for grades 
two to ten were televised over 29 


Brighter Prospects Seen for Postal Bill 


E STEERING COMMITTEE for the 
postal classification bill affecting 
educational materials met in Wash- 
ington in November and decided to 
have the bill reintroduced in the 85th 
Congress in its original form, I. C. 
Boerlin, chairman of the DAVI Na- 
tional Committee on Legislation, re- 
ports. 

As it affects the audio-visual field 
the bill extends the library book rate 
(four cents for the first pound plus 
one cent for additional pounds) to 
all educational audio-visual materials 
and extends the shipping limit from 
the present third zone limit to include 
the entire United States in the low 
rate. 

(The bill also extends the book 
rate to sheet music, educational tests, 
and authors’ manuscripts. ) 

It was originally introduced and 
passed in the Senate as § 1292. In 
the House the Post Office Committee 
incorporated it into the rewritten 
postal rate increase bill, HR 11380, 
which was killed in the Senate before 
the 84th Congress adjourned. 

Mr. Boerlin sees a good chance, 
however, for the bill to be enacted in 


the 85th Congress: the Steering Com- 
mittee hopes to have it again incor- 
porated into the postal rate increase 
bill, upon which action is almost cer- 
tain to be taken. 

Mr. Boerlin states that while the 
groundwork was laid during the last 
session, and what was done then 
definitely helped to condition think- 
ing, there is still work ahead. When 
the Committee on Legislation meets 
March 5 during the convention, a 
panel of experts from the Steering 
Committee will give an up-to-date re- 
port on the bill’s progress and will 
suggest further action for the DAVI 
Committee. (For details of this meet- 
ing see convention news, page 53.) 

New members of the DAVI Com- 
mittee on Legislation are Frank F. 
Gorow, Long Beach State College, 
assistant chairman (primarily re- 
sponsible for state legislative pro- 
grams), who replaces James W. 
Brown; and E. Milton Grassell, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, who replaces Sheldon Osborne. 
Dr. Gorow has begun a survey of AV 
legislation enacted or proposed in all 
the states, and will also have a report 
for the convention meeting. 


stations to over 700 schools in ten 


provinces. Total pupil audience was 
62,000. 


In an early report, Manitoba teach- 
ers said that television will ultimately 
be an important aid in teaching such 
subjects as social studies, science and 
nature study, but first, much experi- 
mentation will be needed. 


The complete report on teacher re- 
action will be published early in 1957. 
Current estimates indicate that ten 
percent of the evaluating teachers 
suggested dropping school television; 
30 percent asked for regular in-school 
programs; and the remaining 60 per- 
cent asked for further experimenta- 
tion. —N.E.T. NEWS 


A survey made for a one-week pe- 
riod last spring by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center of the 
19 educational stations on the air 
showed 3000 persons enrolled in 22 
telecourses with additional viewers 
listed as auditors; of the 468 hours 
on the air approximately 75 percent 
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were directed to adult and family 
audiences, and the balance to chil- 
dren. Sixty percent were live pro- 
grams, 21 percent kinescope, and 19 
percent film. 


WOIL-TV, lowa State University, 
last fall began its fifth year of in- 
school programming. Last year more 
than 38,000 students viewed Iowa 
TV Schooltime regularly. Two hun- 
dred seventy-five Iowa schools are 


equipped with TV sets. 


According to RETMA Internation- 
al, an agreement has been reached 
between the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many for the development of color 


TV. Expected launching: 1960. 


The University of Michigan has 
begun installation of a color TV sys- 
tem for medical teaching of surgical 
and clinical procedures. 
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FILMS OF NOTE 


Young America Films (18 East 4th 
St., New York 17) offers North Pole, 
400-ft. sound, black and white, $50. 
Those who use the global approach 
to world geography will find this 
film of merit. It traces the history of 
Arctic exploration and demonstrates 
the role of great circle routes in 
today’s intercontinental travel. Em- 
phasis is given to modern develop- 
ments in the Arctic and at Thule, 
Greenland. Of high interest to inter- 
mediate grades. 


Distributed by Arco Films (487 
Park Ave.; New York 22): 

The Pendulum, a 400-ft. sound film 
in black and white, $55. Produced by 
Motion Pictures for Television. 
Demonstrates by simple experiments 
with sticks, string, and bat the prin- 
ciple that speed of swing depends on 
length of swing. Locates the center 
of oscillation and the center of per- 
cussion. 


Keyboard Experiences in Class- 
room Music. Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University. 1956. b & w 
motion picture, 2 reels, $75. Shows a 
third grade class and their teacher 
(who is not a music specialist) using 
the silent keyboard as they sing a 
familiar song. Other sequences show 
use of silent keyboards in learning 
new songs, creating new melodies, or 
with piano. Illustrates ease and ex- 
tensive use of the silent keyboard and 
results; shows techniques for ele- 
mentary classrooni teacher who is not 
a music specialist. 


NEEDED: OVERALL FILM 


In the October issue Robert Burgert, 
materials editor, began a listing of 
there-ought-to-be films and filmstrips 
to fill the “gaps that still exist in AV 
materials.” He invited suggestions 
from readers. Two classroom teach- 
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ers, recalling the U.S. Army’s in- 
structor training film, Military Train- 
ing, make the following recommen- 
dations—THE EDITOR. 


N OUR OPINION there is a service to 

be rendered and a market for a 
well-illustrated lecture-type film that 
telescopes methodology of instruction 
into an overview film. Those of us 
who recall the scope, purpose, and 
presentation of Military Training de- 
veloped for instructor training in our 
armed forces during World War II 
can visualize the possibilities of this 
type of treatment. 

It could be used as preview, over- 
view, or review film, for prospective 
or experienced instructors, or for in- 
terpreting school programs to lay 
groups. 

Since textbooks on methods of in- 
struction tend to differentiate between 
traditional and group-centered pat- 
terns of teaching, the treatment might 


King Comments 


take the form of two complementary 
and interrelated films. One might em- 
phasize the subject matter approach 
where the teacher is leader; the other 
the approach that builds on learners’ 
purposes and group inter-action. 


A short informational overview of 
this nature would not attempt to be 
definitive nor to displace other films 
and textbooks. There are now good 
films showing one concept, general 
method, or specific technique, but 
nothing to our knowledge embraces 
this comprehensive overview of in- 
structional methods. 

If the lecturer would visualize his 
remarks with scenes from the school 
and outside, the film could be a force- 
ful means of orientation to teaching. 
It strikes us that a properly made film 
of this type could easily become a 
basic reference work in training films 
and a real profit maker for its pro- 
ducer. 

—SANFORD M. LEVENE 
NICHOLAS BELEFF 


On New Equipment and Future Possibilities 


The following items have been writ- 
ten in the first person. The opinions 
expressed are my own and not neces- 
sarily those of DAVI. This is very 
important and should be clear to all. 
At no time will I be recommending 
equipment which I have not personal- 
ly seen and had an opportunity to use. 

—wWILLIAM H. KING 


Tape eraser. For some time | have 
been looking for a bulk tape eraser 
which would work satisfactorily and 
easily, and yet be inexpensive enough 
so that a school system could afford 
it. I have had the opportunity of 
testing, at least preliminarily, the 
LIBRASCOPE TAPE ERASER made by 
Librascope, Inc. of Burbank, Calif. 
My testing has convinced me that this 
machine works and works well. It is 
easy to use and I believe that it re- 
moves some of the noise which ‘is 
present even in new tape. I still want 
to do more testing with this device, 
but I would suggest that those who 
are interested in purchasing this type 
of equipment at least consider the 
LIBRASCOPE TAPE ERASER. 


Dry Mounting. | have had an op- 
portunity to use the SEAL DRY MOUNT- 


ING PRESS. | wonder whether or not 
you realize the ease with which ma- 
terials can be mounted for use in the 
opaque projector, on the bulletin 
board, and for many other uses? The 
SEAL DRY MOUNTING PRESS is easy to 
use, economical, and the kind of thing 
which, in my opinion, should be pur- 
chased by all school systems and 
available for use by all teachers. 


The future promises. It is a credit 
to the optimism, high standards, and 
creative genius of AV producers and 
engineers that they continue to im- 
prove upon and perfect new equip- 
ment. 


The other day I had the opportun- 
ity of working with engineers from 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
motion picture projectors. I was pres- 
ent while an engineering model was 
tested in the auditorium of a Trenton 
junior high school. The new machine 
was tested side by side with the 
school’s regular motion picture pro- 
jector and, for additional fairness, 
even the lamp and the lens were inter- 
changed. By actual measurements, the 
model put 22 percent more light on 
the screen than did the regular pro- 
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jector. It is also expected by the com- 
pany to sell at a lower price. The new 
machine, at its present stage of test- 
ing, was not as quiet as the regular 
projector; nor at a distance under 32 
feet was it providing as steady an im- 
age. This is one more indication of 
the fact that the manufacturers are 
constantly trying to give us projectors 
with greater light output; I feel sure 
that, before long. you will be hearing 
more about this particular model. 


I have received literature on an- 
other product which is of interest 
to me and, | think, may be of interest 
to you. It is a combination opaque 
and overhead projector, called the 
TRANSPAQUE, and manufactured by 
the Projection Optics Company, Inc. 
of Rochester, N. Y. I think that some 
of our readers will be interested in 
this equipment, and | plan to report 
more about it at a later date. 


William H. King, Coordinator of 
Audio-Visual Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Jersey and 
Lalor Streets, Trenton 7, N. J., is 
equipment editor of this section. 
In the February 1956 issue he de- 
scribed the New Jersey Demon- 
stration Center. Manufacturers of 
new equipment are urged to con- 
tact Mr. King so that he will have 
an opportunity of seeing and 
using their equipment—thus en- 
abling him to prepare information 
and comments for this Materials 
and Equipment section of AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION.—The Edi- 
tor. 


FOR AV SPECIALISTS 


Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers (55 West 42nd 
St.. New York 36) has prepared a 
test film that measures registration, 
aperture size, resolution, shutter time, 
centering of the image, and steadiness 
of its own test image with respect to 
perforation. Its “thousandths scale” 
provides for film movement measure- 
ment in double-exposure testing of 
printer steadiness. Laboratories and 
projector manufacturers will find 
these precision tools of value in the 
maintenance of quality control and 
precise alignment of 16mm black and 
white and color television film chains. 
100-ft. test lengths are priced at 
$27.50. 


G-E PROJECTION LAMP 


behind the scene 


You get more out of your projector—slide 
or movie—when you put a General Electric 
projection lamp into it. You can especially 
enhance the performance of older projec- 
tors by replacing the old lamp with a new 
improved G-E lamp. Here are some of the 
reasons why you can expect best results 
from your projector—old or new—when 
you use G-E projection lamps: 

@ Higher gas pressure and mechanically 
formed filaments increase light output, 
increase lamp life, provide more uniform 
light on the screen. 


© Safety fuse prevents damage to projec- 
tor socket and protects circuit fuse. 

© Correct for color and black and white. 

© Finest, most complete line. 

See your local General Electric Photo 
Lamp supplier —he will aid you in the 
selection of the proper lamps for all your 
projection equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleve. 12, O. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


CONSUMER NOTE ADVERTISERS INDEX 

According to Orville Kuhn, in the Audio-Visual Reseorch_______________ 55 
April issue of the Christian Union Cotes 3 
Herald, more than $12 million were 
spent by Protestant churches during 
materials. According to some esti- Society for Visual Education. _______ Cover 4 
mates, Protestant churches are now Victor Animatograph ___..._________ 63 
on audio-visuals as they are on words- 
on-paper materials. Yale University Press Film Service____Cover 1! 
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NSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS for the 

elementary school have been re- 
ceiving increasing recognition in the 
professional literature of the field. In 
examining some of the newer peda- 
gogical works, one finds serious at- 
tention given this important phase of 
preparation for the classroom. For- 
tunately these books also constitute 
an opportunity for in-service upgrad- 
ing of teachers. 


The December issue of Aupio- 
VisuaL INstrucTION highlighted the 
35th Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, /n- 
structional Materials for Elementary 
Schools. Reviewed here are three 
new additions to the teacher’s li- 
brary of professional books dealing 
with resources for teaching and the 
entire issue of Childhood Education 
for November 1956. 


Administrative Leadership the 
Elementary School by Hanne J. 
Hicks. Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St., New York 10. 1956. 
456 p. $5. 

Part IV of this volume involves 
the improvement of the elementary 
school curriculum. Materials of in- 
struction are elaborated in the chap- 
ter, “Improving Library Services of 
the Elementary School.” The discus- 
sion assumes that “library services 
are a basic resource of the modern 
elementary school.” 

“In earlier years,” it continues, 
“when a single textbook provided 
the information for the study of a 
major area of the curriculum and 
when the day’s schedule was over- 
crowded and highly compartmental- 
ized, little thought was directed 
toward the need for extended library 
service. Today as schools are placing 
increasing emphasis on broad ap- 
proaches to unified, functional prob- 
lems of living, it is essential that rich 
and varied instructional resources be 
provided as an integral part of the 
educational process. For the purposes 
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of this discussion, library service will 
be interpreted very broadly to in- 
clude various types of instructional 
resources which children and teach- 
ers use to supplement and enhance 
the regular teacher-learner process- 
es. These resources include not only 
numerous types of printed materials 
but also audio-visual materials and 
equipment.” 


For those who like to read. what 
users say about the organization and 
use of instructional materials, it is 
refreshing to examine the topic from 
a point of view that is neither that of 
librarian nor audio-visual director. 


Methods and Curricula in Elementary 
Education, by James A. and 
Patricia G. Fitzgerald. Bruce 
Publishing Co., 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1955. 
591 p. $5.50. 

Apart from its otherwise consid- 
erable assistance to teachers, audio- 
visual coordinators, and librarians 
interested in techniques and curricu- 
lum in the elementary school, two 
chapters in this recent work will 
particularly appeal to educators who 
want to improve the instructional 
materials program. Chapter VIII is 
entitled: “Reading: Using Books and 
the Library.” The role of the text- 
book is here explored and discussed 
together with those library materials 
generally understood as materials of 
instruction. 

In Chapter XIV the emphasis is 
largely on the use of non-book aids 
to learning. A resume of topics pre- 
sented reveals the scope of this sec- 
tion. After introducing the enrich- 
ment of education through living, the 
authors consider enrichment through 
community agencies, resources, ac- 
tivities, objects, simple pictorial 
materials, graphic representations, 
simple equipment and materials, pro- 
jection devices and materials, diag- 
nostic and teaching equipment, audi- 
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tory methods and materials, and 
finally, using combination audio- 
visual devices. 


Teaching in the Elementary School, 
by Herbert J. Klausmeier and 
others. Harper and Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16. 1956. 
614 p. $4.75. 


How are teaching materials in- 
corporated, used, and evaluated by 
teachers in their work? Problems of 
instruction wherein audio-visual ma- 
terials are utilized are here consid- 
ered naturally and constructively in 
their proper perspective—as part of 
the subject to be taught. Arithmetic, 
handwriting, health, language, music, 
physical education, science, and 
social studies—under these areas the 
writers correlate curriculum and in- 
structional aids. 


“Resources Must Be _ Explored.” 
Childhood Education 33: 97- 
144; November, 1956. (Entire 
issue. ) 

The underlying theme of this is- 
sue—a must for audio-visual direc- 
tors, librarians, teachers and others 
concerned with materials of learn- 
ing—is succinctly noted by Alice 
Miel in the foreword: “Resources for 
learning must be used in such ways 
that they yield big ideas. School 
must help children have experiences 
out of which such concepts may grow 
and must organize these experiences 
into socially useful meanings. . . . 
[this] puts resources for learning to 
a severe test and challenges many 
favorite practices in elementary 
education.” 

The feature articles include: “In- 
ner Resources of Children,” by Laura 
Hooper and staff and “Effective Util- 
ization of Mass Media—A Sympo- 
sium,” by Paul Witty (effects on 
children), Amo De Bernardis (teach- 
ers use of mass media), and Paul 
W. F. Witt (out-of-school mass 
media). Loretta Doyle discusses the 
topic, “Are Resources for Children?” 
and Maurice R. Ahrens, head of the 
department of elementary education 
at the University of Florida (Gaines- 
ville) surveys a materials center— 
resources, services, and administra- 
tion. 


Peper other than that treat- 

ing with instructional materials 

for elementary grades which seemed 
(See page 62) 
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Which classroom has the Pageant Projector? 


TO keep attention from wandering, school movie show- 
ings require the smoothest possible presentation. 

That’s why it’s so important that even an inexperienced 
person be able to set up a projector easily... that the 
sound be true and resonant, not garbled or interfered with 
by distracting projector noises...that the picture be 
sharp and sparkling, even in a room that’s light enough for 
note-taking. 

With a Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector 
you’re sure of all these things that make for a smooth 
showing. Good movies look their best, sound their best 
on a Pageant. Students watch the screen, not the projector. 


The Pageant’s easy-to-follow printed film path is right 
on the projector. It has single-switch reversing. Exclusive 
Kodak Super-40 Shutter puts 40% more light on the screen 
at sound speed than ordinary shutters. Its complete sound 
system includes baffled speaker, tone and volume controls, 
and sound track focusing beam. 

The portable Pageant Projector also gives you freedom 
from maintenance and breakdown worry because it is 
lubricated for life at the factory. 

Let a Kodak Audio-Visual dealer demonstrate; then 
choose with your eyes and ears wide open. Or write for 
details. No obligation either way. 


l EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 2-221 
|  Qefere you cheese ony Dept. 8-V Rochester 4, N. Y. 
| projector, get all the facts re ee = complete information on the new Koedascope PAGEANT 
cheek, tak es ee m Sound Projectors, and tell me whe can give me a demonstration. 
| | understand | am under no obligation. 
Kodescope Pageant Sound 
Projector. Send for this 
| free beokdet, There's no ORGANIZATION 
| obligation. STREET. 
| ary. STATE__ 
L (Zone) 
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worthy of note during the past 
month includes: 


Better Light, Better Sight News. Vol. 
24. No. 2. September-October, 
1956. 


Three articles in this periodical 
provide interesting reading for the 
audio-visual educator. Henry L. 
Logan gives an answer to the ques- 
tion: “Are Green Chalkboards Really 
Better?” 

“Room Lighting for TV Viewing” 
by Willard Allphin describes a re- 
search project indicating the need for 
light in a room other than that pro- 
vided by the TV screen. Carl J. 
Allen, a school lighting specialist of 
the General Electric Company, talks 
about lighting for audio-visual teach- 
ing. Single copies are free from 
Better Light, Better Sight Bureau, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


“Bibliography of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies, 1955-56,” by 
Alice W. Spieseke. Social Edu- 
cation 20:375-77; December 
1956. 


This is a recently compiled list of 
social studies texts, arranged in the 
following categories: elementary, 
junior high school, senior high 
school. It suggests titles in American 
history, world history, economics, 
consumer economics, modern Euro- 
pean history, geography, govern- 
ment, and problems of democracy. 
This is a supplement to a pamphlet 
of the same title published in 1948 
under the auspices of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


From School Program to School 
Plant, by John H. Herrick. 
Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 1956. 482 p. 
$5.50. 


A manual on planning school 
buildings, including audio-visual 
facilities. Considers necessities for 
this service in auditoriums, class- 
rooms (minimum recommendations 
—drapes and three outlets), and 
materials center. Suggests placing 
the school materials center adjacent 
to the school library, although the 
layout should make possible its ad- 
ministration separately if the depart- 
ments are not integrated. The manual 
also has plans for providing equip- 
ment and space for system-wide 
services. 
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“Tape Recorders for Self-Evalua- 
tion,” by R. B. Dierenfield. 
Social Education 20:378: De- 
cember, 1956. 


This brief article summarizes an 
interesting experiment which has a 
wide application to teachers—using 
the tape recorder as a means of self- 
improvement. Suggests taping entire 
lessons to enable the teacher to ap- 
praise her teaching techniques and 
speech habits. Includes a self-rating 
scale. 

“Teaching Social Studies to Poor 
Readers,” by Frances Hauser 
Park. Social Education 20:327- 
29; November, 1956. 


The author, a junior high school 
teacher, describes a teaching pro- 
gram for 32 seventh-graders whose 
reading scores ranged from first 


Guides, Catalogs, and Surveys 


through fifth grade—a typical prob- 
lem requiring consultation with the 
audio-visual director. In in- 
stance the social studies approach 
became three-pronged—vision, imag- 
ination, and current events. 

Mrs. Park’s reliance on audio- 
visual tools is stated in a discussion 
of the “imaginative” phase of a unit 
on Egypt: “Our program,” she 
writes, “is developed by three means: 
films and filmstrips; discussions 
based on maps; and use of many 
flat pictures. . . . There is a wealth 
of sources for obtaining excellent 
flat pictures—old and new textbooks; 
story books; encyclopedias; airline 
offices and advertising departments; 
foreign embassies and tourist bu- 
reaus; and picture magazines such as 
Life, Look, National Geographic, and 
Holiday.” 


Collected in the National Office 


About 100 Books, by Ann G. Wolfe. 
Division of Youth Service of the 
American Jewish Committee, 386 


Fourth Ave., New York 16. Sep- - 


tember 1956. 44 p. 20 cents. 
(Quantity prices on request. ) 


descriptive bibliography of 
books for young people to improve 
intergroup understanding. Books are 
classified according to age levels, 5 
to 8; 9 to 11; 12 to 15; and 16 to 18. 
Stories deal with problems arising 
out of contacts between the Puerto 
Rican newcomer and older resident, 
between Jew and Christian, Negro 
and White, and between individuals 
of other racial, ethnic, religious, and 
social groups. Useful reference for 
teachers wishing to observe Brother- 
hood Week sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference for Christians and 
Jews February 17-24. 


Diazochrome Slides for Visual Com- 
munication. Tecnifax Corpora- 
tion, Holyoke, Mass. 28 p. Free. 


Describes preparation and use of 
diazotype color slides for overhead 
projection. Operation of overhead 
projector is explained, and several 
projection techniques suggested. II- 
lustrated with drawings, diagrams, 
and photographs, Printed in four 
colors. 


Armed Forces Films for Public and 
Television Use. Department of 
Defense, Office of Public Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. October 
1956. 


Armed Forces motion pictures list- 
ed (16mm) are available for loan, 
free of charge, for public non-profit 
exhibition. Separate sections are de- 
voted to the films of each branch of 
service—army, navy, air force, and 
marine corps. Following each section 
are addresses of libraries from which 
the films may be borrowed. Films are 
also listed alphabetically according 
to title. 


Educational Television Motion Pic- 
tures. 1956 Catalog. NET Film 
Service, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 


This catalog describes 538 educa- 
tional television programs available 
to schools, organizations, and indi- 
viduals for non-television and non- 
theatrical use. All programs listed are 
on 16mm film, black and white, with 
sound. The programs are listed first 
by series with a brief general descrip- 
tion of each series, then alphabetical- 
ly according to program title, with 
more detailed description of each 
program. 
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OF ALL... 


THE GREATEST RESOURCE 


With easy-to-operate, high-performance 16mm Sound Projectors 


Never before has the need for adequate education had such far-reaching significance — 
and never before has there been such an acute pressure on teaching facilities. 
The increasing use of 16mm films has done much to answer both needs. 


Because the effectiveness of 16mm film programs depends so heavily on the smooth 
continuity and technical quality of the sound and picture presentation, 

more and more educators are relying on Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment. 
Simple to operate, the Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot 
threading and a fingertip control panel. Films are protected from damage by 
Victor’s Safety Film Trips. And the clear pictures and sharp contrasts possible 
under classroom conditions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound assure 

maximum impression and retention of the film story. 


VICTOR AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


VICTOR ARC 
PROJECTOR 


VICTOR SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


VICTOR 
SILENT 16 


VICTOR 
MAGNASCOPE V200T 


Available in three stand- » 


ard models: the Class- 
mate 4, Assembly 10 and 
Sovereign 25. 


A portable arc projector 
that meets the needs of 
your largest assemblies. 
Supplies 1600 lumens on 
the screen, up to 25 watts 
speaker output. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


Rheostat speed control, 
2000-foot reel capacity, 
and single switch reverse 
standard equipment. 
Takes any wide screen 
lens. 


Dept. IM-27 


Quality Motion 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Picture Equipment Since 1910 


lowa, U.S.A. 


A professional laboratory 
instrument that enlarges, 
projects microscopic 
specimens on wall screen 


or tabletop. Two class- 
room models available. 
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UR NATIONAL CONVENTION can be 

many things—a waster of energy, 

a three-ring circus, a big buzzing 

blooming bit of confusion, the prodi- 

gal fling of the year. Or, it can be 

a good investment of money, time, 
and energy. 

Just as the ancient Greeks had their 
areopagus, the Romans their forum, 
and the early American his soapbox, 
so the professional of today has his 
convention. Like his predecessors he 
has a place where thought and opin- 
ion is given currency, traded, ac- 
cepted, or rejected. In short, he has 
a market place of ideas—an institu- 
tion which through the ages has been 
at the very heart of democracy. 

As the convention date approaches, 
it is time to consider some of the 
problems about which ideas are cer- 
tain to be traded in the market place 
in March. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
questions that must be settled soon 
is what attitude the majority of our 
members take toward educational TV. 

Is ETV another audio-visual me- 
dium or merely a disrupter of estab- 
lished educational routine and of no 
lasting value? If the latter we may 
ignore it, and in those communities 
where educational television is im- 
portant we may expect ETV special- 
ists to assume the leadership in cur- 
riculum materials. In this case we 
will permit the split between audio- 
visual education and educational tele- 
vision to continue and will not be 
concerned if it widens. 

If, on the contrary, ETV is one 
of the many audio-visual media, then 
we have a definite course of action 
ahead of us—the inclusion of allot- 
ments for classroom receivers in our 
budget; training to understand ETV; 
and active leadership in circles where 
it is planned and programmed. 

Another vital question among au- 
dio-visual educators is that of local 
production—can real teaching take 
place if the importance of local pro- 
duction is ignored? If the answer 
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DAVI CONVENTION 


is in the negative, then we need to 
understand where local production 
fits into the curriculum; we must 
train ourselves and be able to train 
others to direct production; we must 
be able to decide what levels will be 
undertaken; and finally we need to 
develop production in terms of local 
problems and instructional needs. 

If, on the other hand, the school- 
house is not the proper place for 
production of materials, then we can 
continue pretty much as we have 
in the role of distributor, but we may 
need to reconsider our relationship 
to other professional groups. 

At Okoboji it was pretty much 
agreed that audio-visual theory was 
part of a larger field of communica- 
tions theory. A working paper was 
developed along those lines and cir- 


culated to state presidents. This same | 


paper was made an important part 
of the TEXAVED and several other 
conferences. If we accept the Okoboji 
consensus then we need to understand 
the limitations of the present com- 
munications theory as applied to AV 
lest we confuse a purely scientific 
mechanical theory with a_ well 
rounded program developed in terms 
of educational needs. We, as an or- 
ganization, are then directly con- 
cerned with the rising schools of 
communication and should assume 
responsibility for leadership in those 
areas where the visual and audio 
media are directly involved. 


Obligation Either Way 


If we reject the communications — 


theory for our field, then we must 
discover what theory more nearly fits 
our particular needs. 

Curriculum is another large ques- 
tion—one which we have only just 
begun to weigh. Audio-visual and 
curriculum ideas have developed 
fairly independently of each other. 
What is the relationship between 
them? Or rather, what should the 
relationship be? Can objectives be 
developed without materials? Perhaps 
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editorial—FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


new media make the achievement of 
certain objectives possible and func- 
tional on a level never before con- 
ceived, and in this sense, perhaps 
materials can be said to create ob- 
jectives. If this is true then a new 
look must be taken at the relation- 
ship between materials and objec- 
tives, 

Do people who count really under- 
stand audio-visual education? Many 
superintendents these days are talk- 
ing about educational automation 
(films, television etc.) seemingly 
without realizing that this is audio- 
visual education. Others stress edu- 
cational television at the expense of 
other media. Perhaps we need to 
double our efforts to increase under- 
standing of audio-visual education? 
If this is the case, what is the role 
of the audio-visual specialist? 

As can be seen, the audio-visual 
field is in a turmoil of ideas, a fer- 
ment which reflects the flow of tech- 
nological developments. The field is 
still pioneering, moving ahead into 
new areas, establishing new relations, 
and creating problems along the way. 

For this reason your yearly forum, 
the convention, takes on added im- 
portance. It should be a high point 
of the year—not only for DAVI mem- 
bers who come, but also for those 
who cannot attend. The latter have 
the responsibility for thinking 
through the problems of the field, and 
of communicating their views to their 
state delegation in order that they 
may be represented in Washington. 

These are not questions that can 
be settled by voting — they call for 
consensus, not a ballot. They need 
to be discussed by colleagues who 
are willing to pool their experiences 
and listen to the ideas of leaders in 
their own and allied fields. 

The group decision and the indi- 
vidual decision in this case go hand 
in hand, each affecting the other, 
determining the course of the nation- 
al organization, and in the long run, 
the future of the individual. 
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Write for preview ... 


If you are seriously considering purchase, fill in coupon for a 
preview of these Coronet films; or for a list of Coronet film 
libraries if you are interested in rental. 


ou 


Si Coronet Films 


CORONET BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINO!S 


The six new films described below continue Coronet’s proud tradition as 
the leading producer of the finest in educational motion pictures. Each will 
fill a long felt need in its area . . . will increase the effectiveness of class- 
room instruction. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Understanding Our Universe (1 ree!) 
The solar system, the Milky Way, and countless other galaxies and nebulae 
that extend millions of light years into space are the subject of this film. How 


man has learned about the universe from ancient times to the present day is 
also discussed. 


United States Expansion: The Lovisiana Purchase (11 reels) 

The fourth in Coronet’s U. S. Expansion series, this film depicts the history of 
the Louisiana territory in relation to the westward movement. The background 
of the purchase, its exploration and its settlement are visualized through re- 
enactment, map animation and authentic sites. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Indonesia: The Land and the People (1'/ reels) 

Against the background of a people building a new nation, this film surveys the 
geography and history of Indonesia. Key phrases—*‘west to east,”” “‘tradition,”’ 
“treasure house,”’ and “‘transition’’—increase understanding of this Asiatic 
republic. 


Southeast Asia: Lands and Peoples = (114 reels) 

This film places emphasis on four countries—Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and 
Indochina—and shows their importance as sources for vital world products. A 
close look at a Thailand farm family gives an excellent picture of the people in 
this region of the world. 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 
A Boy of the Netherlands (1 ree!) 


On a barge trip from his farm home to Amsterdam, Willem shares the life of the 
barge family and enjoys the sights of old and new Holland along the canal. 


How Weather Helps Us ree!) 

Reviewing the weather that accompanies the changing seasons, this film shows 
how rain, snow, sun and wind help people, plants and animals. Various types 
of clouds indicating changes in the weather are identified. 


Each of these 16mm sound motion pictures is available in true, 
natural color or black-and-white. 


CORONET FILMS 

Department AV-257, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 

(0 Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked 
for purchase consideration: 

(Do not check if interested in rental only) 

(0 Understanding Our Universe 

0 U. S. Expansion: The Lovisiana Purchase 

DD Indonesia: The Land and the People 

0 Southeast Asia: Lands and Peoples 

0 A Boy of the Netherlands 

(0 How Weather Helps Us 


(C0 I am interested in renting these films. Please send me a list of Coronet 
film rental libraries. 
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PROUDLY WE ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF 


THE PAGEANT AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


A BRILLIANT AND COMPLETELY AUTHENTIC SERIES OF 30 UNITS 
AND TEACHER’S GUIDES WHICH ADD NEW LUSTER TO OUR PROGRAM 
OF AUTHORITATIVE AMERICAN HISTORY BOOKS AND VISUAL AIDS 


This extraordinary series, five years in the making, reflects the meticulous scholarship and practical experi- 
ence of eminent historians, visual education specialists and technical experts. Authorities agree it is the most 
comprehensive and useful supplementary aid ever devised for the teaching of American history and related 
subjects. Designed to reconstruct history as it actually happened through the use of rare and authentic con- 
temporary pictures, the series covers every important phase of our Country's history from early Indian times 
to the present day, including the lesser-known economic, social and cultural aspects of our growth and devel- 
opment. An excellent, professionally-written and illustrated Teacher’s Guide accompanies each of the 30 units 
and further assures the educational effectiveness of the series. Carefully planned—masterfully executed— 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS have been approved and adopted by leading Boards of Educa- 
tion and successfully integrated into the courses of study. 


1. The Story of the American Indian 16. Union and Reconstruction 

2. European Explorers Discover a New World 17. The Age of Reform 

3. Spain Establishes a Great Empire 18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 

4. The Rise and Fall of New France 19. Communication in the United States 
5. The English Colonies in North America 20. Transportation in the United States 
6. Life in Colonial America 21. The Growth of American Education 
7. Patriots and Minutemen 22. The Story of American Sport 

8. The Thirteen Colonies Win Independence 23. The American Spirit in Literature 

9. Free Americans Establish a New Nation 24. The Story of American Painting 
10. The Young Nation and Foreign Affairs 25. The American Spirit in Architecture 
11. Westward to the Mississippi 26. The Story of Iron and Steel 
12. Winning the Far West 27. The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 
13. Early Americans on the High Seas 28. The Story of American Industry 
14. California, Texas and the Mexican War 29. The Growth of American Democracy 
15. Slavery and the War Between the States 30. The Rise of America as a World Power 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA, 15 vo.umes 


The vast panorama of America’s progress is revealed through 11,500 rare and historically accurate pictures 
linked together by 1,250,000 words of interesting and informative text. Expertly indexed and widely accepted 
as indispensable reference material for use at all levels. Recommended on important book lists as a basic 
essential for school and library. 


$127.50 for the complete series, or $9.00 per volume 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA, 56 votumes 


Here is history at its authentic best. Combining rich scholarship with rare human interest, these readable and 
stimulating narratives — each by a distinguished author — tell the full and colorful story of America and its 
people from the days of the Red Man to the end of World War II. Hailed as “the most useful and inspiring 
accomplishment in American historical literature”. 


$182.00 for the complete series, or $3.50 per volume 


ORDER NOW THESE OUTSTANDING FILMSTRIPS AND BOOKS WITH COMPLETE CON- 
FIDENCE THAT YOU WILL ACHIEVE REMARKABLY EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM RESULTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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